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Thalia. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


in her quiet, positive 
way. ‘But I haven't 
any, uncle, and I am 
not likely ever to marry, 
so I don’t see why 
anybody should object.’’ 

At this statement, Dr. 

Burney, who was an un- 
willing listener to the dis- 
cussion, leaned forward 
with asudden movement 
and looked very keenly 
into Thalia’s pretty, earn- 
est face. 
‘*T don’t approve of the 
thing at all,’’ Mr. Long- 
streth replied shortly ; 
‘¢and, if Dr. Burney has 
been putting such cranky 
notions into your head, 
I think he might be bet- 
ter employed.” 

‘As to that, Mr. 
Longstreth,” the Doctor 
said very slowly, ‘* Miss 
Thalia can testify that 

6¢ | is sheer folly, I tell you!’’ Mr. I never mentioned the matter to her, nor 
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Longstreth repeated with growing she to me.”’ : 
impatience. ‘‘A woman has no ‘*No!’’ Thalia hastened to answer. 


business studying medicine. Let ‘‘ Dr. Burney has never even spoken to 


her stay at home and take care of her me on the subject!” 
house and her children.”’ ‘¢ But it was not because I would not 


‘© When she has one,’’ Thalia interposed have sympathized with Miss Thalia,” the 
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Doctor persisted. ‘‘If she had asked 
me, I should most certainly have encoura- 
ged her, for I think the idea is excel- 
lent.”’ 

‘¢ I thought you had better sense, Bur- 
ney!’’ Mr. Longstreth exclaimed. ‘‘It 
is simply out of the question. I have no 
money to send Thalia to Zurich.’’ 

«« [_you know, Mr. Longstreth,’’ said 
the Doctor slowly, ‘‘ that there are ways 
of getting out of that difficulty.”’ 

‘‘T think, Dr. Burney, that I know 
how to attend to my own business better 
than you do!” said the angry man rude- 
ly. 
‘¢ Undoubtedly !”’ said the Doctor ris- 
ing and buttoning up his coat. ‘*I— 
hardly think it is necessary for me to call 
again, Miss Thalia. I think you may 
consider yourself discharged. Good 
morning, Mr. Longstreth. I leave my 
patient in your care.” 

He took Thalia’s hand a moment and 
looked into her face with a gaze that 
troubled her. 

‘¢Don’t get sick again,”’ he said in a 
low tone. ‘‘ You must take good care of 
yourself,”’ 

Thalia had no time to thank him for 
all his kindness to her before he was gone 
and she heard the wheels of his carriage 
rumbling away. 

Her uncle muttered something not very 
complimentary as the Doctor’ went out, 
but Tnalia paid very little attention. 

‘‘] am going to Zurich somehow,’’ she 
said, closing her lips in a way that was 
quite her own and, getting up with an air 
of determination, she left the room. 
Mr. Longstreth was pacing up and down 
restlessly before the fire, but Thalia paid 
no attention to him. 

‘«It is very queer,” she reflected in her 
ownroom. ‘‘ Uncle opposes me in every- 
thing. Never since I was a child has he 
had the least sympathy with anything I 
wanted to do or to be; and now it is 
worse than ever. I sometimes fancy he 
hates me, he acts so strangely, and yet— 
he is my father’s younger brother and I 
am his ward. It would be most unnatur- 
al. Yet I cannot help wondering—lI 
would like to know—my father left me 
some money, of course. My uncle says 
that was all spent on my education, and 
now—I have nothing. I cannot stay 
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here. I must do something. Why 
shouldn’t I study medicine? I like it ang 
I think I would make a good doctor.” 

She fell then to thinking about Dr 
Burney. He had been so kind to her 
when she was ill. She had enjoyed his 
visits so during her convalescence, and 
now that he hid discharged her from the 
list of his patients, she felt dissatisfied. 

‘Thalia Voigt,’’ she said severely, 
‘‘what right have you to care whether 
Dr. Burney comes to see you or not? 
He is a very busy man, fifteen years older 
than you, and he never thinks of you.” 

She sighed and her eyes began to fill 
with slow wilful tears. 

‘* You little fool! ’’ she said angrily as 
the drops feil on her hand, and she got 
up suddenly determined to go out and 
take a walk. She needed the air. It 
would do her good. Between Zurich, 
her uncle, Dr. Burney and the great fin- 
ancial question that perplexed her, her 
head began to ache ominously. 

‘«T don’t know how I shall manage it,” 
she said over and over again as she 
walked briskly away from her uncle’s 
house. She had a wild desire to leave 
the place forever. It was wicked and un- 
grateful perhaps, but it was true she did 
not like her uncle. 

‘‘If I only had a little money!” she 
thought and walked on in an absorbed 
way, quite oblivious to the grey sky and 
gathering twilight. If Dr. Birney had 
known she was out, how angry he would 
have been! Still Thalia walked on. 
People brushed against her and once 
a woman in a dark cloak turned and 
stared at her. 

‘‘What’s your name ?”’ she demanded 
unceremoniously, and [Thalia answered in 
a mechanical way. Then when she had 
recovered herself, the woman was gone. 

It was getting dark. 

‘‘I suppose I ought to go home,” 
Taalia reflected, with asudden realization 
that she had gone a long way and that this 
street was not well known to her. 

“A little more and I should have lost 
myself,’’ she was not quite sure yet where 
she was, and then she uttered a low star- 
tled cry as a hand was laid on her should- 
er and some one said: 

‘¢Stop a minute! I have something to 
say to you.” 
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It was the woman in the dark cloak can will it as I wish. You do not believe 
who had come up close beside her and me? Listen! You want to study medi- 
was peering into her face in astrange, cine; you want to go abroad. Henry 
eager Way. Longstreth will not give you the money. 

‘You don’t know me,’’ she said hur- He says he cannot. He says your for- 
riedly, ‘‘but Iknow you. Youare Henry tune has all been spent, but I tell you— 
Longstreth’s niece,—his niece, oh yes! I and I know—Ae des! Youarerich He 
know all about you.’ 

‘You have the ad- (jim 
yantage of me,”’ Thalia 
sid, shrinking away 
from her strange interlo- 
cutor, who looked at 
her With restless eyes 
and a face worn with 
dissipation and despair. 

«The advantage— 
es!” the woman re: 
plied, withan unpleasant 
laugh. ‘‘ But I am your 
friend. What I know 
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has money of yours — ample 
money for all you desire.”’ 

‘* How do you know?”’ Thalia 
cried. ‘‘Who are you? What 
do you mean? How dare you 
make such charges against Mr. 
Longstreth ?”’ 

‘*Hush!”’ said the woman, 
touching her lips. ‘I am no- 
body. Once I was young and 
beautiful, as youare. Your uncle, 
Henry Longstreth, sought me 
for his wife—at least, he sued 
for my love, and won it. I 
worshipped him then just as I 
hate him now. I was an inno- 

' cent country girl then, and I did 
you shall know. I belong to a past when not understand what had happened when 
you were not. I can tell what youknow he bade me good-bye, and never came 
not. I hold your future in my grasp. I back again. I thought nothing could 
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ever separate us. I followed him to the 
city, but he ran away from me, and in 
a little while I heard he was married.”’ 

She paused a moment, and her dark, 
restless eyes lighted with a reviving 
flame. 

‘‘IT loved him then,”’ she said, savage- 
ly, ‘‘and I suffered agony when I learned 
that he had forsaken me. I was alone. 
Ihad no money. I went on the stage— 
but that is nothing to you. I know Hen- 
ry Longstreth, and I know that he has 
saved himself from ruin by using the 
money your father left you. He has not 
lost it—that is true. He has invested it 
well, and it is all safe, but it is lost to 
you—practically—all of it.’’ 

‘‘How do you know this,’’ Thalia 
urged. 

‘¢ Do you think there isany act in Henry 
Longstreth’s life which I do not com- 
prehend?”’ the woman said, scornfully. 
‘¢You do not believe me! Well, prove 
my words. In your uncle’s library there 
is an old escritoire. You know where it 
stands.” 

‘Yes; I know.”’ 

‘¢TIt has a leaf that lets down, and be- 
hind it are several small drawers—one 
more than you know. You remember 
that the desk is all inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. On the face is a large rose pat- 
tern. Put your finger in the centre of 
the second flower from the bottom and 
press gently. I have seen Henry Long- 
streth do it more than once. A little 
drawer will fly open. Examine its con- 
tents, and you will see if I tell you the 
truth.” 

‘«‘But what if—”’ 

‘That is all I have tosay,”’ the woman 
continued, abruptly. ‘‘ You have a right 
to yourown. Get it if you can.”’ 

She turned suddenly aside and, with a 
single gesture of significance, she left 
Thalia standing there in that strange 
street, bewildered and startled by her 
singular adventure and the fast-growing 
darkness. 

When she reached home it was quite 
dark and she was late for dinner, a cir- 
cumstance which relieved her of the 
necessity of meeting her uncle. Thalia 
ate very little. Her mind was greatly 
excited, and throughout the whole eve- 
ning she pondered over the strange ideas 
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that had been put into her head. 

Could there be any truth in them? 
Certainly the woman was crazy! Thalia 
undressed and went to bed. She longed 
for the silence and solitude of the night, 
that she might think the matter over with 
more deliberation. 

Slowly the hours went by. It had be- 
gun torain and she heard the dull drops 
falling heavily against the window-panes, 

“If I were only in Zurich,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ I would not care.” 

The sounds of voices aroused her— 
right under her window. 

‘You promised me!” a woman was 
saying excitedly. ‘‘ You promised to 
look after my sister, Henry.” 

Thalia sprang up impulsively. She 
had heard that voice before. She hurried 
to the window just in time to hear a low 
impatient reply from a man who was 
standing under the gas-lamp talking toa 
woman in a dark cloak. 

‘* Well! Haven’tI?”’ hesaid defiantly. 
‘*Good Heavens, Anne! The girl has 
been the bane of my existence. Ihave 
looked after her as though she were my 
own, and she has given me noend of 
trouble. She is stubborn and self-willed, 
just like you.” 

‘« But the money I gave you for her, 
Henry, and the money you said you 
would lay aside for her—what became 
of it? I worked for her—you know 
how I worked and you put my money 
away for her. You told me how you ‘had 
invested it. I remember very well, and 
Iam not so ignorant as you suppose. I 
know that that money has multiplied it- 
self many times. Thalia is rich now. 
Why don’t you give her what belongs to 
her?” 

‘You are certainly crazy, Anne! All 
that belongs to the girl has been spent in 
educating her. She has nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing but what I give her.” 

‘‘Then you have abused your trust !”’ 
cried the woman excitedly. ‘‘ WhenI 
put my little sister in your care, I did it 
because she was an orphan and had no 
one in the world but me, me who was not 
worthy to bring her up. It was not that 
I thought you any better,’’ she added 
scornfully, ‘‘ but the surroundings of your 
life were not so bad as mine. I did not 
want her to grow up among the people 
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with whom I was thrown, and, because. 


ou promised to take care of her, I agreed 
to hold my peace. I have kept my word. 
[never interfered between you and your 
charming wife. I have let the world 
honor you as it would. But you—’” 

‘«‘T have done my part as well,’’ he re- 
plied impatiently. ‘* There! go home, 
Anne! Don’t keep me here in this 
beastly rain.”’ 

‘Go if you like,’’ she said quickly. 
“But I give you warning, Henry Long- 
streth. If you do not deal fairly with 
Thalia, you will rue it.’’ 

Henry Longstreth made no reply, 
but Thalia saw him turn and walk 
quickly towards the steps, and then the 
front door closed with a vicious bang, 
while the woman in the dark cloak 
slunk away into the darkness. 

Thalia heard her uncle 
come up stairs with 2 
a heavy tread -= 
and goto his 
room. She 
laid down 

again, and 
for two 
hours her 
brain fairly = 
whirled & 
with the = 
thoughts & 
that crowd- 

ed upon her 
until she 
could stand 
itno longer. 

The clock 
had struck 
twelve when 
she got up, =; 
and, slip- - 
ping on a j=. 


= 


wrapper,she ~ —_ aad F = 


stepped out 

of her room 

into the hall. She went in her bare feet, 
fearing to make the least sound as she 
stole down-stairs into her uncle’s li- 
brary. 

The dying fire on the hearth still gave 
out enough light for her to see the 
€scritoire quite plainly. It was locked, 
of course, but she had once seen her 
uncle drop a bunch of keys into a flower 
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vase that stood on the top, and there she 
found them. 

The desk had a shelf that let down in 
front. Thalia opened it softly and scanned 
with curious eyes the tiers of drawers be- 
hind it. To the right was a panel inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. She ran her fingers 
down it. Thesecond flower—yes! She 
touched it. There was a soft click, and 
a small drawer shot out at the side, just 

under her 





hand. Tha- 

lia could 

hardly sup- 

press a cry. 

It was full 

of papers, 

which she 

“| gathered up 

| eagerly.One 

i fell to the 

| floor and 

/'| half unfold- 

wied. She 

i, picked it up 

and her eyes 

fell upon the 

words in 

large type: 

a ‘‘holy bonds 

of matri- 

mony.”’ In 

utter amaze- 

ment she 

read the cer- 

tificate which testified to 

the marriage of Henry 

Longstreth not to her aunt 

who had died two years 

ago, but to one Anne Whit- 
ecar, years and years ago. 

‘¢ That woman is his wife 
—his lawful wife,’’ Thalia 
repeated in bewilderment, 
‘¢and what is she to me? 
My sister ? Who then am I? 
Is Henry Longstreth, or is 
he not, my uncle?” 

With feverish impatience, Thalia gath- 
ered up the rest of the papers and began 
to examine their contents. 

There were a number of letters signed 
‘¢Anne,”’ certain accounts and memo- 
randa which she could not understand, 
but as she went over the papers one fact 
became very clear to her: She was not 
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Henry Longstreth’s niece, and in some 
way he had abused his trust with regard 
to her. Money which had been for fifteen 
years accumulating at a rapid rate on her 
account, had vanished most mysteriously. 

Thalia did not care anything for her 
uncle. It was no shock to her affection 
to find out these surprising truths, but her 
heart was nevertheless tender and it ached 
for this strange woman who had evidently 
been the victim of a great wrong and a 
great sorrow. For herself her one thought 
was that she had found a way to gain her 
independence. 

‘I can go to Zurich !”’ she said trium. 
phantly. ‘‘I don’t care anything about 
the money, but, since I know all this, my 
uncle—Mr. Longstreth, will not dare to 
refuse me.”’ 

She gathered the papers up hastily and 
put them back. She heard a slight noise 
outside. Wasn’t some one coming up 
the steps? She listened but silence inter- 
vened and she heard only the rain patter- 
ing on the flags outside. 

Hurriedly Thalia closed the escritoire 
and stole back to her room, but not to 
sleep. All night long she lay awake 


thinking, until daylight faintly stealing 
through the shutters, prompted her to get 
up and dress. 

‘*T am going out,’’ she said determin- 


edly. ° ‘* This house will drive me crazy. 
Iam going for a walk. It is daylight. 
Plenty of people go out this early.” 

It was still raining, however, and 
Thalia was not without compunction 
when she thought of Dr. Burney. Never- 
theless, she slipped softly down stairs and 
made her way to the front door. With 
one hand on the knob she stopped to 
listen. Some one was coming down the 
street. She heard the footsteps halt sud- 
denly just opposite the house and then 
there was a low exclamation. 

‘¢ Good heavens!’ said a man’s voice 
quite audibly. The woman is dead !’ 

Thalia opened the door slightly and 
saw some one bending over a figure which 
crouched upon the lower steps of the 
stoop. It was the woman in the dark 
cloak—Anne Whitecar—her uncle’s wife 
—her own sister ! 

With a bound, she sprang out and ran 
down the steps in the rain while she 
helped the man raise the drenched figure 
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and looked at the white face with its 
staring eyes and the passive, open mouth 
whose significance could not be mis. 
taken. 

‘«She is dead,’’ Thalia cried in horror. 
‘How did she come here, did you see 
her?” 

‘No, ma’am,”’ the man replied. “J 
was just coming along this minute and | 
saw her lying here like that. Is she any 
of your folks, ma’am? Hadn’t you better 
take her in the house? Maybe she ain’t 
quite dead yet ?”’ 

**No, no!’’ said Thalia quickly. ‘* We 
cannot take her in here. She must go to 
the-—_the—_where do they take people 
who are found like this ?”’ 

‘*‘To the morgue ”’ 

Thalia shuddered. 

‘¢She must go there then—at once. 
Please call an officer—won’t you ?”’ 

She closed the front door carefully. 
She was in haste to have the woman taken 
away. She did not wish Henry Long- 
streth to see her. One or two people who 
chanced that way stood gaping by, asking 
stupid questions, but the hour was so 
early that the episode caused little excite- 
ment. It was not long before Thalia was 
walking towards the morgue in the train 
of a wagon which bore away her sister’s 
body. 

The whole scene filled her young soul 
with horror ; yet she lingered around this 
poor body like one fascinated. Now that 
these lips were sealed, would she ever 
know the whole of this sad story? She 
felt sure of nothing now, not even her 
own name. 

‘¢If any one comes to claim the body, 
ma’am, we'll let you know,’’ the officer 
at the morgue said to Thalia. ‘‘ The 
coroner ’Il sit on it right away, and then 
it'll have to wait and be claimed.” 

Thalia went home with a saddened 
heart. She went to her room without 
seeing anybody, and did not go down to 
breakfast. No one in the house knew she 
had been out, and her non-appearance 
was attributed to the ill-health of which 
she had been for some time a victim. 
Towards evening she sent for Dr. Bur- 
ney. 
f What have you been doing ?” he said 
gravely, as he felt her quick pulse and 
looked at her flushed face. 
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«Oh, I don’t know,”’ said Thalia, eva- 
sively. ‘‘I didn’t sleep any last night.” 

«You have been doing something,” 
I am sure,’’ Dr. Burney insisted, with 
grave displeasure. ‘It is very wrong of 
you, Miss Thalia, You know I told you 
that, if you had a relapse now, you might 
not recover; and that, if you did re. 
cover, it would be years before you would 
be well again. You might be an invalid 
all your life.”’ 

“Well,” said Thalia, meekly. ‘I 
don’t want to get sick, Dr. Burney.”’ 

‘Then you must do as I tell you,” he 
said sternly, and she was forthwith or- 
dered into bed, to stay there. ‘‘I hope 
it is not Zurich you are worrying about ?”’ 
said the doctor as he put up his prescrip- 
tion blanks. 

‘‘No—oh, no,’ Thalia answered, 
truthfully. ‘*I have settled all that for 
myself.”’ 

“You are going ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

Dr. Burney smiled and took her hand 
fora moment to shake it warmly. What 
strong, nice hands he had! Thalia’s 
eyes rested on him with a look of admi- 
ration. He was thirty-five, and she only 
twenty. 

‘“‘He thinks I am achild,”’ she thought 
tebelliously, and she listened with a keen 
interest to his last footstep. ‘‘I wish I 
were older.”’ 

Thalia saw her uncle at breakfast the 

next morning. She got up in spite of 
Dr. Burney, because she felt sure that she 
would have to go out that day. Then she 
had asked her uncle to meet her in the 
library. 
“What is it you want,: Thalia?’’ he said 
when she came in and closed the door. 
“I don’t wish to hear any nonsense about 
your going to Zurich.” 

“It is not about that that I wish to see 
you, uncle,’’ she answered quietly,. ‘<I 
want to tell you that your wife is dead.’’ 

‘My wife?” he said in astonishment. 
“Of course, she died two years ago.’’ 

“Your lawful wife died this morning. 
Imean my sister. Her body is now 
lying at the morgue.”’ 

Henry Longstreth’s face grew ashen. 

“Who told you?’ he gasped. 

“She did. Iknowall. You wronged 
her—you deprived her of the rights that 
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were her’s by law. You broke her heart, 
and then you tried to rob me of the 
money she had earned for me, of the just 
gains of the investments you made for her 
in your own name.’’ 

‘*TIt is not so,’”” he declared. ‘‘She 
gave me a miserable sum of five thousand 
dollars fifteen yearsago. I spent it all in 
educating you.” 

‘‘ You did nothing of the sort. You 
invested it in mining stock and that five 
thousand dollars was the chief basis of the 
fortune you now claim as yourown. I can 
prove it. I have the documents which 
show it.”’ 

‘Tt is false, I tell you!’’ Henry Long- 
streth cried angrily, but at the same 
time he sprang towards the escritoire, 
opened it and touched the secret spring. 
A cry of rage escaped him when he saw 
that the drawer was empty. 

‘* You have stolen them! ’’ he cried. 

‘‘I have taken what belongs to me,” 
Thalia answered calmly. 

‘¢ You shall pay for this,’’ he cried, be- 
side himself with rage, and he rushed 
from the room. 

Thalia sank down and burst into tears. 
She felt so utterly alone and so hemmed 
in by horrors that life had little charm 
for her. The day dragged heavily, and 
it was not until afternoon that she had a 
note from the officer at the morgue stat- 
ing that the body of the woman found by 
her had been identified as that of Anne 
Lockwood, living at No. 523 Italian Street. 

Thalia put on her wraps and went 
around to the morgue, but the body had 
been already removed. She followed it. 

‘‘T have a right to,’’ she said, as she 
made her way into the unfamiliar quarter. 
‘‘It is my duty. This woman was my 
sister, and I owe everything to her.’’ 

It was a dingy miserable place, No. 523 
Italian Street. Thalia had some diffi- 
culty in finding it, and when she inquired 
at the door, she was answered by a boy 
who stared at her for a long while before 
he got ready to speak. Then he first 
called back into the depths of a narrow 
dark hall. 

“*Mom! 


Here’s a lady asking about 
Mrs. Lockwood.”’ 
‘‘All right, Johnny! ”’ was the shrill 


response. ‘‘ Didn’tI tell yer No. 417 
Mulberry Court?”’ 
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‘¢ Mom says they’ve took her there,’’ 
said the youth ambiguously. 
‘Where ?”’ Thalia asked. 

‘©To 417 Mulb’ry Court. 
you know.”’ 

Thalia went in search of this new ad- 
dress. It was still more obscure and remote, 
but she found it at last and asked again 
for intelligence of her sister. 

She was ushered in this time and taken 
upstairs to a room very poorly furnished 
and lighted. 

‘Wait here,”’ said her convoy, and 
Thalia sat down. When she was left alone 
she looked about her. There was not 
much to see but dirt and she found wait- 
ing very wearisome, especially as fully an 
hour elapsed while she sat there and no 
one came. 

‘‘What can be the matter?’’ she 
wondered and getting up went over tothe 
door, determined to investigate the cause 
of delay. But as she put her hand on 
the knob and turned it, she found it was 
locked. She tried it again, but it was of 
no avail. There was no key evidently, 
but for some reason the door had a bolt 
on the outside and it was fastened. 

Thalia shook it vigorously. 

‘«Let me out! ”’ she called and pound- 
ed on the panels of the door till the house 
echoed. She waited but no one came. 
Once she heard a footstep in the hall but 
it died away, and after many futile ef- 
forts to escape from the room, she began 
to realize that for some purpose she had 
been locked in. 

‘«What does this mean?’’ she asked 
herself and flew to the windows. They 
were nailed down! There was no other 
door in the room. ‘‘ What shall I do,”’ 
Tnalia cried in dismay. 

It was fast growing dark and the street- 
lamps were beginning to shine dimly 
through the gathering gloom. Thalia sat 
down to think. 

‘«T might break a window,’’ she thought 
‘« and call tosome one.”’ 

But as she watched outside, the streets 
seemed deserted. She heard a footstep in 
the hall just then and springing up, she 
rushed back to the door. 

‘«Let me out!’’ she shouted again, 
but there was no reply—only a bit of 
white paper was shoved under the door 
and then the footsteps hurried away. 


She’s dead, 
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Thalia seized the paper on which she 
could barely see some pencil marks 
scratched in a rude way. She carried it 
to the window and by the lamp-light out. 
side she deciphered with difficulty the 
following words: 

‘‘ your uncle says you can’t leve this 
hous til you giv him them papers or tell 
him whear they are thear is paper and 
pensil in the stand drawer—if you rite 
whear the papers is and stick it under the 
door it will be all rite.” 

‘IT am a prisoner,’’ Thalia cried in 
despair. <‘‘ What shall I do?” 

The papers were in her pocket. She 
had never allowed them out of her sight 
since she had taken possession of them. 

‘‘ They will not dare to do anything 
violent to me,’’ she thought, and, as she 
sat there in the dark, she resolved that 
nothing should make her give up the 
papers. 

She had had no dinner and grew very 
hungry. She groped about the room and 
found the stand drawer with the paper 
and pencil. It contained also some bits 
of candle and some matches. Thalia 
lighted one with a sense of relief, for the 
darkness was oppressive. 

‘“‘T wonder how long they will keep me 
here?’’ she thought, and, being very 
tired, after many compunctions, she threw 
herself across the foot of the bed, and 
before long sleep overcame her. 

She woke with a start at the sound ofa 
heavy tread in the hall. 

‘‘Help! help!’ she shouted, half 
asleep, but still with a strong impulse. 
‘¢Let me out! Iam fastened in here.” 

She heard the bolt slide and the door 
was thrown open. A gentleman witha 
fine bearded face was standing in the 
doorway holding a physician’s satchel in 
his hand. 

‘¢ Dr. Burney ! ’’ Thalia cried, joyfully. 
‘¢ Oh! thank Heaven ! you have come.” 

‘¢ Thalia! ’’ he cried, at the same mo- 
ment, and then there were hurrying foot- 
steps that came up the stairs behind him. 

‘<No, no, doctor! ’’ cried a shrill wo- 
man’s voice. ‘‘ That ain’t the room, doc- 
tor. It’s on the other side o’ the hall. 
Don’t goin there. That lady is crazy; 
dont let her out for the Lord’s sake!” 

‘¢Don’t go!"’ Thalia cried, grasping 
him by the arm. ‘Save me! My uncle 

















has shut me in this house. Take me away, 
Dr. Burney, oh, Péease take me away !”’ 

Un the other hand, a dirty, ragged, 
red-haired wench had grasped the doc- 
tor’s sleeve : 

« Come away, doctor!’’ she insisted. 
“The sick man’s a-dyin’ in the other 
room. Come away, quick! Oh, for 
land’s sake, what'll my Mike say to 
me!”’ 

‘‘Let go of my arm, woman!”’ said 
Dr. Burney sternly, and he drew Thalia 
gently to him. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened,” 
he said in a low tone for she had burst 
into tears and was sobbing hysterically. 

“Take me away! Take me away!” 
she cried. 

“Yes, yes!”’ he answered quickly. 
“T will take you Thalia. Get out out of 
the way!’’ he added addressing the 
woman who was trying to get him out of 
the room. ‘‘ Hush up, or I will have 
you arrested for detaining this lady 
against her will.”’ 

‘‘But my Mike’s a-dyin, doctor.”” She 
whimpered. 

‘‘ Well, go for another doctor. I am 
going to take this young lady home.” 

Then the woman burst forth with loud 
curses to which he paid no heed. 

‘If my Dennis was at home, I’d like 
to see you try it,”’ said the woman threat- 
eningly, but Dr. Burney turned his back 
on her and hurried Thalia down the 
stairs through the hall and out into the 
open air. 

His carriage was at the door. 

‘You shall come home with me,’’ he 
said gently. ‘*My mother will receive 
you gladly.’’ 

“T will go anywhere,’’ was Thalia’s 
grateful response. ‘‘How did you hap- 
pen to find me ?”’ 

‘‘IT never dreamed you were in that 
house. I was sent for to attend a man 
who had been hit over the head in a 
quarrel. I went upstairs, and got into 
the wrong room, it seems.”’ 

‘*Something sent you there, I am 
sure,’’ said Thalia with deep conviction 
and half-unconsciously, as she dropped 
into her seat in the carriage, her head 
sank on the doctor’s shoulder. 

‘“You have always been my strong 
deliverer,”’ she said, and then she told 
him briefly the story of her late dis- 
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coveries with regards to her uncle, the 
death of her unfortunate sister, and the 
reason for the act of violence to which 
she had herself been subjected. 

‘*The papers arein my pocket,” she 
concluded. ‘‘I want you to take care of 
them. I don’t know whatto do. You 
must tell me.”’ 

‘‘T will do anything for you,’’ Burney 
said quickly. 

‘¢‘I am so tired,’’ Thalia murmured. 
‘¢ My head swims—and—and—lI am afraid 
I have not obeyed your orders.”’ 

Her head drooped more heavily. 

‘‘ Thalia!’’ he cried in great concern. 
*¢ Don’t give way now. Arouse yourself ! ’’ 

She made no reply, but her body 
slipped passively off the seat till he 
caught her in his arms. 

‘¢I was afraid of this,’’ he said as he 
held her unconscious head against his 
breast and bade the driver speed his horses. 

Thalia knew nothing when she was 
carried into Dr. Burney’s house and his 
mother took her in charge. She was 
put to bed, and even when she came out 
of her faint, she remembered nothing. 
The doctor’s fears and prophecies were 
realized. Thalia had a relapse and, for 
weeks, she lay at the point of death un- 
mindful of everything. 

Only skill and devotion served to 
bring her through, but there came a day 
when Dr. Burney found his pale patient 
sifting up against the pillows with a smile 
on her face. 

‘‘How much trouble I have caused 
you !’’ she said. 

‘It is unkind of you to say that,’’ he 
replied, taking her hand. 

‘What did my uncle say? Have you 
seen him?’”’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ the Doctor replied, with a 
darkening frown. ‘‘Your uncle and I 
had a very positive interview. He has 
gone to Australia. I promised for you 
that he should not be prosecuted, if he 
turned everything over to you.”’ 

‘‘And my poor sister?”’ 

‘Her body was decently buried. I at- 
tended to all that.’’ 

‘‘You are very good,” said Thalia, 
with emotion. 

The Doctor made no reply. He was 
still holding Thalia’s hand, and he 
pressed it gently. 
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‘I suppose there will be no trouble 
now about my going to Zurich,’’ she 
said, presently. 

‘‘T am afraid I shall have to veto that,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘You have had a severe re- 
lapse, and you know what I told you. 
It may be a long while before you are 
strong again, and you are certainly not 
able to study medicine.”’ 

Thalia’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘*But I must do something,’”’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘I am all alone, and I should 
die of ennut.”’ 

‘Stay with me—with my mother,’’ he 
suggested. ‘You know I will do any- 
thing to make you happy.”’ 

But why should you?’’ Thalia said, 
tremulously. 

‘For the best reason in the world,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘I love you. I have always 
loved you, Thalia, and if ever you could 
think of me a little, I should be very hap- 
py. There is no woman in the world 
whom I want for my wife but you—only 
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I don’t want to worry you, dear. If you 
do not care to marry—if you would rath. 
er be a doctor than a doctor’s wife—” 

‘*But I wouldn’t,” she said, turning 
her radiant face to him. ‘‘I—I have 
always cared more for you than for any 
one else, and if I am going to be your 
wife, there is nothing else to desire 
nothing in the wide world.’’ 

The doctor bent over her with a 
proud, joyous look and kissed her. 

‘You have made me very happy,” he 
said, and the echo of his words was found 
in Thalia’s face. 

When she grew fairly well again they 
were married. Thalia has a beautiful 
home now—all her own, and she is per- 
fectly satisfied. But she has not forgot- 
ten her sister. Over the grave where her 
sister’s body lies there is a neat stone, on 
which is inscribed the name of Anne 
Longstreth, and the humble mound is 
beautiful with flowers. 





Alas. 


BY, ©. E. B. 


Swing low in the glowing West ; 
The sunset giory has burned away 
From the mountain’s purple crest. 


Ss low in the sky, Oh! silver star, 


Closer, and closer, the shadows creep, 
They cling about my feet ; 

Swing low sweet star, light the trysting place 
Where the brook and river meet. 


My love will come through the dark’ning vale, 
Where the dewy roses sleep; 

For he knows I wait and watch for him, 
When the stars their vigils keep. 


The star burns dim, and the night wears late, 
Alas! for the bright dreams fled. 

Alas! alas! for the broken tryst, 
And the faith forever dead, 


Ah! the waves upon life’s sea-beat shore, 
Will drift us far apart ; 

And the star of love has set for aye, 
In a woman’s broken heart. 





A fMlovel American Cirl. 


BY DAVID LOWRY. 
Author of “* THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RACCOON,” 
(All Rights Reserved by the Author.) 


I. 


THE RECEPTION. 


may HE opening bars 
of a waltz floated 
on the night air. 
The hostess stood 
near the main en- 
trance to the sa- 
lon surveying an 
animated scene. 
Couples flitted through 
the dew-freshened gar- 
dens, the gentlemen 
scrupulously solicitous 
concerning the welfare 
of their charges; the 
ladies affecting indif- 
ference in proportion 
as their attendants re- 
doubled their zeal. 
Pungent odors—the 
odor of flowers per- 
vaded the rooms ; fig- 


ures flitted up and down the wide stair- 
case, where a powerful light silvered their 
hair like the sheen of the moon. 

A hand was laid lightiy upon the hos- 
tess’ arm. 

“Allow me, Mrs. Gordon, to con- 


gratulate you. You have omitted no de- 
tail, You have contrived no end of sur- 
prises. How do you manage it?” 

‘‘] am sure that it is management. 
Abroad, one becomes accustomed to these 
things.” Mrs. Gordon, who prided her- 
self upon her residence abroad, smiled as 
she added ‘‘ Where is the Major ?”’ 

‘* Heaven only knows! He was at my 
elbow only a moment ago. Some one 
beckons you—there ! do not let me detain 
you.”” 

As the hostess was lost in the crowd, 
Mrs. Major Sam Flister looked about her 
irresolutely, then made her way through 
the throng. A ripple of laughter, sub- 
dued but spontaneous, penetrated the sa- 
lon. The sound came from a passage- 
way communicating with a side entrance. 
a a well modulated voice said, ‘‘And 
that is’? 


‘«Mrs. Major Sam Flister. You will 
find her almost as entertaining as the 
Major. Permit me to point out three 
young ladies, Mrs. Judge Joyce Gordon’s 
daughters. The young lady with auburn 
hair is Miss Gordon, the one in blue is 
Miss Diana, the one with curls, Miss 
Delphine. The eldest is Aurora. Very 
appropriate, considering the color of her 
hair. I call them the Three Graces, Mr. 
Tetlow.”’ 

‘¢T beg your pardon, Miss Poindexter,’’ 
said the gentleman on her left, ‘‘ my at- 
tention was given to a group on the oppo- 
site side of the room.’’ 

Miss Poindexter’s practised eyes, fol- 
lowing the Count’s glance, noted three 
persons endeavoring to make their way 
through the crowd. One, a squarely- 
built man with ill-fitting gloves, who was 
evidently ill at ease, beckoned at inter- 
vals to a lady behind him. The lady, 
though evidently unused to such a gay 
throng, had a decision in her movements 
in striking contrast with the languor, real 
or affected, of those around her. Close 
behind this lady, who narrowly escaped 
being a beauty, despite the depth of color 
in her face, walked a girl who might be 
in her teens. She attracted in that 
throng of richly attired ladies as much by 
her freshness and beauty, as by the sim- 
plicity of her dress. This young girl 
bore the scrutiny of those who encoun- 
tered her indifferently. She seemed to 
be amused rather than disconcerted when 
the music ceased suddenly, and the chang- 
ing groups made an open space, which 
widened rapidly, exposing the gentleman 
with the ill-fitting gloves, the lady with 
the high color in her cheeks, and her- 
self to the full view of two-thirds of 
the people in the room. Something in 
the gentleman’s manner provoked another 
ripple of laughter from Miss Poindexter, 
in which the Count and Mr. Tetlow 
joined. Nowa fourth figure joined the 
group: an elderly lady very plainly at- 
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tired who, with a certain precision of 
manner that frequently distinguishes the 
spinster, placed her hand on the young 
girl’s arm. Thechanging groups brought 
the elderly lady and her companions 
within a few feet of Miss Poindexter and 
her attendants. Both the gentlemen 
looked at the young girl: the Count’s 
attention was marked to a degree. 

‘Can we make our way through this 
mass of people,’ said the elderly lady 
wearily. ‘‘I regret that Icame. It is 
very tedious, and all to gratify a whim.” 
A smile accompanied the words. 

‘‘T rather enjoy it, aunt. To be sure, 
if our friends knew we were here—but 
you must admit we have had nothing but 
amusing experiences since we entered the 
house.”’ 

‘*I can’t accustam myself to these ex- 

‘ periences as you do, Rachel. I am con- 
victed hourly of masquerading for no 
sensible purpose.”’ 

‘*T am sure we are not at fault, aunt. 
It is the people who are rude or ill man- 
nered who are to blame. It is a novel 
experience. It is so seldom one has an 
opportunity to be measured, weighed 
and estimated by the personal impression 
one makes, or on the score of individual 
merits—”’ 

‘<Individual fiddle-sticks,’’ the aunt 
interrupted with a patient smile as she 
looked into her niece’s eyes ina motherly 
way. The young girl beckoned to an 
attendant near at hand, uttered a few 
words in a low tone, the servant bowed, 
then she said, ‘‘This way, aunt—your 
trials will be over in a minute,’’ and 
turning, followed the servant through a 
passage-way into the garden. 

Meantime, Miss Poindexter’s hand was 
claimed for the next dance, and Tetlow 
and the Count compared notes as the 
gentleman with ill-fitting gloves and the 
lady who accompanied him quickly fol- 
lowed the elderly lady and the beauty. 

‘«She is very pretty,’’ said Tetlow, 
who, as well as the Count had overheard 
the greater portion of the conversation 
between the two ‘‘I fancy she does not 
stand in awe of her aunt.” 

‘‘That is the thing I can’t under- 
stand,’’ the Count replied. ‘Suppose 
we stroll into the garden.’’ As Tetlow 
silently acquiesced, the Count added, 
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‘the chief characteristic of the Ameri. 
can women, as nearly as I have been able 
to make out in the short time I haye 
been in the country, is that they are 
guided by their own sweet will. They 
do as they please. They respect no. 
body.” 

‘‘And yet they have very little will ip 
my opinion,’’ Tetlow answered. ‘They 
are delightfully free, unconstrained, and 
all that sort of thing, but—” a shrug 
completed the sentence. Then as he 
looked over the garden, he turned ab- 
ruptly to his companion. ‘Gad! 
Manzoni—observe that pose! See the 
light falling on her. What a transforma- 
tion a modiste—say Madame K— would 
effect with that material, given only two 
days.”’ 

‘«Say two hours,’’ Manzoni answered 
as he gazed admiringly upon the young 
girl who had preceded them into the 
garden. 

She was speaking to her aunt; one 
hand, the left, was lifted almost level 
with her neck, the fingers indicating 
playful rebuke, while her right hand, in 
which she held a fan loosely, was thrown 
carelessly back of her waist. The light 
from a cluster of globes above her made 
a picture that Tetlow and the Count never 
quite forgot. 

‘If she was an English-woman, now,” 
said Tetlow uttering his thoughts. 

‘*You would marry her?” said the 
Count with an inflection that irritated 
Tetlow. The Count laughed. ‘It 
takes two to make a bargain.” 

‘¢You think I would fail—is that it?” 

‘«‘O no! I did not intimate failure.” 
The count’s tone was conciliating, but his 
manner was irritating. 

‘«¢ Why, man,”’ said Tetlow impulsively, 
‘¢these American girls pitch themselves 
at you. I’ll wager you whatever you like, 
Manzoni, that I can be in a position to 
marry that girl within three months—less 
time.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Perhaps. Like you, I admire the 
American women, but their freedom 1s 
unlike anything I have experienced. They 
are not all alike, however, and this one— 
there is something about her —”’ 

‘¢ You are afraid to bet.’’ 

‘¢T have half a mind, to take you up, 
Tetlow.”’ 
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“They are moving away—that man 
yho has been. mopping his bristly head 
and face ever since he came into view is 
leading them away now.”’ 

Tetlow looked after the group. The 
Count turned from contemplating them, 
saying : 


“An odd quartette that. As to bet- 


ting,’ here the sneer was palpable, ‘‘a 

man, accustomed to intrigue, who has 

lived in the atmosphere of courts fifteen 
”) 


, «‘ Easy on the fifteen, Manzoni. I am 
not so much older looking than you. 
You dare not bet.” 

“As you say in England, I’ve half a 
mind to ‘go’ you.” 

“Say for fifty pounds. Done!’’ ex- 
aimed Tetlow. ‘Then his good humor 
was restored as he said: ‘‘ Behold! One 
of the Three Graces. It is you she is 
looking for. You have my profound pity, 
Count.”’ 

Miss Gordon approached Manzoni, as 


Tetlow turned away saying: ‘‘I resign’ 


you into the hands of the fair Aurora.”’ 
Tetlow re-entered the house, while Miss 
Gordon bore the Count off triumphantly. 
On the very threshold Tetlow encountered 
Diana Gordon, who held him captive. 
Presently the Count and Tetlow found 
themselves facing each other on the danc- 
ing floor in the same set, which was 
furthermore re-inforced by Delphine and 
apartner whose locks of curly hair were 
almost as long as her own, a German 
poet. 

Aurora Gordon was tall and large- 
limbed. She wore a pyramid of hair that 
no artist had succeeded in subduing; it 
defied bleaching: it was unmistakably 
ted. She displayed a profusion of jew- 
elry, extraordinary boot-heels, over-light 
gloves, and a bust as bare as any goddess. 
Her complexion, once fine, was ruined 
with powder and paint. 

_The coincidence that brought the three 
sisters together was remarked; for a time 
they attracted attention, which was ulti- 
mately absorbed by two of the partners. 
Tetlow, by virtue of his position, was 
something of a lion, and Count Manzoni, 
concerning whom Tetlow knew very little, 
was observed more closely, excited much 
more interest than the gentleman who was 
connected with the Knglish Embassy. 
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Tetlow, upon comparing notes with the 
Count, discovered they knew the same 
people, and were familiar with the same 
localities in Europe. English-like, how- 
ever, he would have required some proof 
of the statements made by the Count, be- 
fore introducing him to his family or 
friends. Here, however, where Count 
Manzoni was accepted as a social lion 
within a fortnight, it made no difference. 

Mrs. Judge Joyce Gordon’s receptions 
were so many bids for popularity. Her 
husband, dying soon after he was ap- 
pointed to the highest judicial position in 
a territory, as a reward for his political 
services, his widow promptly repaired to 
the national capital with the wealth her 
husband acquired in the mining ventures 
his friends pronounced ‘‘ extra-hazard- 
ous,’’ planted her banner there and re- 
solved to achieve social distinction, or 
perish in the attempt. Her guests, upon 
the present occasion, included a German 
poet, whose poems were wholly unknown 
to the majority of those who professed 
admiration of the poet; General Scipio 
Sloper, who was frequently mentioned by 
the newspapers in a mysterious way, and 
vaguely referred to as a perambulating 
reservoir of wealth, or knowledge—its 
equivalent; a young American author, 
who owed his doubtful distinction to the 
dexterity he displayed in evading the 
perilous edge of indelicacy; a Spaniard, 
whose strongest claim to consideration 
was that his grandfather was a duke; a 
celebrated actor; two or three Senators, 
ex-Governors, half a dozen Congressmen, 
and the inevitable sprinkling of army and 
naval officers. 

It was Tetlow’s first introduction to 
Washington society. He was amused. 
Before the night was half over, he inform- 
ed Miss Poindexter that he enjoyed it, 
‘‘to employ an American phrase, im- 
mensely.’’ The Three Graces introduced 
Tetlow and the Count in turn to so many 
guests, that the first was compelled to 
borrow another ‘‘ Americanism,’’ con- 
veying the idea that he felt ‘‘ as if he had 
been spread over a thousand poople.’’ 
The guests were preparing to depart when 
the hostess coming unexpectedly upon her 
rarest lions apologized for the necessity 
that rendered a final introduction desir- 
able. 
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‘¢T must introduce you to a gentleman 
who is destined to be a great favorite in 
the House, gentlemen. I refer to the 
Honorable Ephriam Twitchell.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! That is the gentleman the 
papers are always referring to as the Rep- 
resentative from Raccoon,’ said ,Tet- 
low. 

‘« Yes, the papers have had such funny 
stories of the canvass, and the comic 
papers printed the funniest pictures,’’ the 
hostess replied as she led the Count and 
Tetlow to a group near athand. One of 
the group, a young man with a singularly 
clear complexion and retiring manner was 
walking away when the hostess called him. 
He turned, and awaited her commands. 

‘‘Mr. Phelps, Mr. Tetlow. Count 
Manzoni, Mr. Phelps.’’ The gentlemen 
bowed, but the eyes of England’s represen- 
tative, as well as Count Manzoni’s were 
turned upon the face of the young beauty 
whom they had scrutinized early in the 
evening. The young girl, who was stand- 
ing beside her aunt, anticipating the pur- 
pose of the hostess, awaited the formal in- 
troduction with a composure that was not 
unnoticed by Tetlow and the Count. The 
Honorable Ephriam Twitchell, Mrs. 


Twitchell, Miss Durr and Miss Ellis— 
aunt and niece were formally introduced 


in turn. In Ephriam Twitchell, Tetlow 
and the Count discovered the gentleman 
with the ill-fitting gloves The represen- 
tative from Raccoon had regained his 
wonted composure. ‘There was a dash of 
the humor that had made him popular in 
his district in his first utterance. There 
was a broad smile upon his face as he re- 
turned the salutation of the lions. 

‘Glad to make your acquaintance, 
gentlemen. If you ever find time to visit 
my State, I’ll guarantee both of you a 
warm welcome—the best we have in Rac- 
coon county. I have no doubt our new 
acquaintances here,’’ inclining his head 
to Miss Ellis, ‘‘ will dothe same for Pom- 
pey Smash. Sounds stranger than Rac- 
coon county, that.”’ 

‘Many names here sound strange to 
us, Colonel,’’ the Count said. ‘The 
— Pompey—ah !—what did you call 
it?”’ 

‘¢Excuse me Count for correcting you, 
but I haven’t no manner of claim to that 
title. Neither Colonel, Major, nor Cap- 
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tain. If you’ve noticed—if you haven't 
you will—the hull crop of Colonels be. 
longs to our folks down South. The 
name is Pompey Smash. It’s new tome. 
It’s one of the new things I have learneg 
since I came to Washington. It’s ar. 
lief to know there’s another name as odd 
as Raccoon county—gives the coon a 
rest.”” 

Mr. Twitchell’s manner, more than 
his words, provoked a smile? He looked 
from Mr. Tetlow to the Count, and from 
the Count to Mr. Tetlow, adding pres. 
ently, ‘‘It isn’t gallant to take advantage 
of Miss Durrand Miss Ellis, but I’ve 
had so much fun poked at me about the 
queer names in my deestrict, such as 
Spud’s Hollow, Smith’s Corners, and 
Ground Hog’s Glory, that it’s a comfort 
to offset them with Pompey Smash.” 

When Tetlow and the Count were re- 
turning to their lodgings, the Count 
laughed maliciously, saying, ‘‘ You may 
as well hand that money over; you will 
never win that bet.”’ 

‘*Pooh!’’ Tetlow retorted coolly. 
‘*1’ll double it. Did you observe how 
she smiled when the Congressman was 
talking? She has the most perfect fea- 
tures lever saw. She is positively fas- 
cinating.”’ 

*‘I quite agree with you there. I 
know artists who would give a thousand 
dollars for the privilege of studying her 
face. But,’’ continued the Count as he 
lit a cigar, and flung himself back in the 
carriage (Tetlow promised to set him 
down at his lodgings), ‘‘did you not ob- 
serve something unusual in the relative 
position of the elderly lady and her 
niece, and the man from Raccoon?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ Tetlow answered promptly. 
“It struck me as deuced strange that 
Miss Ellis and her aunt should require 
the services of the Congressman and his 
wife. But everything is reversed in this 
country. In England, the manner of 
the ladies would be a sufficient guarantee 
for the Congressman.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said the Count deliberately, 
‘‘for that, and other reasons—yes, I'll 
double the bet.”’ 


II. 
THE WARP. 
‘¢You here?”’ 
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«Why not I as well as an attache of 
Her Majesty’s legation?’’ Count Man- 
yoni smiled covertly, answering under 
his palm, as though fearful of being over- 
‘‘Why not, when everybody is 


heard. 
here.” 


‘True, nobody can escape Mrs. Major. 


Sam Flister,’’ Tetlow answered. ‘‘ See, 
there is our friend, General Sloper. 
And as I live, Miss Poindexter, and the 
Three Graces. I'll wager anything you 
like Mrs. Major Sam Flister is extracting 
compliments from them, but nobody can 
rival, much less hope to excel Mrs. Judge 
Joyce Gordon. Her position is assured. 
She is the empress of vulgarity. Behold, 
we have here the Representative from 
Raccoon.”’ Ephriam ‘Twitchell was 
crossing the room with a young gentle- 
man whose face was familiar. ‘‘What a 
combination that young gentleman’s 
name suggests. Lincoln Douglass Phelps. 
Recalls the Missiouri compromise and all 
the concomitants, including the late un- 
pleasantness,’’ said the diplomat with a 
scarcely concealed yawn. 

‘‘T have not been able to learn just 
who the Phelps is,’’ the Count replied. 

‘‘He seems to have the entree every- 
where. Perhaps Mr. Twitchell can en- 
lighten us.’ Tetlow made a sign, and 
Ephriam Twitchell approached him say- 
ing : 

‘Glad to meet you again,’’ as he gave 
his hand in turn to the Count and Tet- 
low. ‘*Anything I can do for you, 
gentlemen ?”’ 

‘¢ Thanks,’’ Tetlow answered. ‘‘ No— 
the Count and I were wondering whether 
the young gentleman you were speaking 
toa few minutes ago is any relative to 
Mr. Douglas, or the dead President.” 

‘*Not that I am aware of, gentlemen. 
The fact is, I don’t know who his people 
are. For that matter, I aint quite sure 
what he’s doing here in Washington. 
You know, people have all sorts of rea- 
sons for coming here—come here after 
office, to see about patents, in push 
claims—they do say some men die of old 
age chasin’ up claims.’’ Ephriam 
Twitchell laughed softy. ‘‘Then they 
say there’s lobbyists here—but Philip’s 
hasn’t any of the ear works of a lobbyist 
or inventor. Come to think of it, blamed 
if I know much about him. I know he 
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is a blamed good fellow. He doesn’t say 
much.”’ 

‘* Possibly he is too modest.’’ Ephriam 
Twitchell’s quick ear detected the sneer 
in the Englishman’s tone. 

‘¢ Who was it said modesty is a virtue 
in a woman, implying that in a man—”’ 

Ephriam Twitchell interrupted the 
Count quickly: 

‘*T don’t take any stock in him who- 
ever he was—not amite! Ther’sso much 
cheek here that a real modest man is as 
refreshing as an oasis in a desert. God 
Almighty’s dew on sunburned grass isn’t 
a circumstance to an unpretendin’ man 
here, ‘‘said the Representative from 
Raccoon earnestly; the next moment he 
seemed half ashamed of his serious utter- 
ances. He smiled, and added in a jocu- 
lar tone: ‘* Excuse me, gentlemen, I’m 
not exactly licensed to exhort.”’ 

The Count looked at the diplomat. 
The diplomat was as ignorant of Eph 
Twitchell’s meaning as the Count. Eph 
was spared the necessity of explaining by 
a message delivered through a servant. 

‘¢ Tell Miss Durr I'll be there in half a 
minute.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Durr—a remarkable woman, 
that, Mr. Twitchell,’’ Tetlow said. 

‘¢ Extraordinary,’’ chimed inthe Count 
eyeing Tetlow askant. 

‘*Humph! Perhaps Miss Durr has set 
you gentlemen right on history. She is 
pretty well up in ancient history they tell 
me. Powerful memory, Miss Durr has!” 
The Count laughed ; Tetlow smiled and 
Eph Twitchell added in a lower tone: 
‘*Now own up—her memory was too 
much for one of you, is that it ?”’ 

‘¢ There is no subject that she does not 
seem to be master Of. No field of human 
endeavor or inquiry that Miss Durr has 
not explored.’”’ This was said in a tone 
that excited Eph’s mistrust until the Count 
turned his head aside. 

‘‘I think I understand now,”’ said Eph 
slowly. ‘* The fact is, she has tripped 
you both—you are afraid of her. There 
she is now.”’ Eph nodded. ‘I'll bring 
her over directly. She’s looking for her 
niece.”’ 

When he turned towards Tetlow and 
the Count, they were retiring from view 
quickly. Presently they disappeared. 
Eph’s eye twinkled as he recalled the 
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people who dreaded Miss Durr’s memory. 
Lest the reader may be misled by this 
statement, it is but just to add that they 
were pretenders. Truth-seekers found in 
her a pains-taking friend. 

‘* Have you seen Rachel,” inquired 
Miss Durr. 

‘* No, but if you’ll stay right here, I'll 
fetch Miss Ellis right away. My wife’s 
lost too, so—”’ 

‘By no means,”’ said Selina Durr as 
she laid a detaining hand on Eph’s arm. 
‘You are something of a woodman. If we 
remain where we are, they will drift this 
way.”’ 

A silken train rustled portentously at 
that moment. Eph Twitchell involun- 
tarily drew closer to Miss Durr as a lady 
accompanied by Count Manzoni swept 
past them. The carmine applied to Miss 
Poindexter’s cheeks wasso skillfully man- 
aged that it might have deceived the 
keenest eyes; the hand of an artist was 
manifestin the tent of bistre shading her 
eyes. Her hair, bleached to gold. 
Her throat—and a perfect throat it 
was—was encircled with  brilliants. 


Rubies flashed upon her bare wrists. 


The air was redolent with perfume 
as she passed. As the crowd closed 
in her wake, a murmer of voices attested 
her;triumph. Miss Durr looked after 
her. 

‘‘I thought I could not be mistaken. 
So that is Miss Marigold Poindexter.”’ 

‘©You know her,”’ said Eph. 

‘¢T have not the honor of Miss Poin- 
dexter’s acquaintance.’”’ There wassome- 
thing in Miss Durr’s manner as well as 
tone that prevented Eph Twitchell from 
pursuing the subject. Eph ‘Twitchell 
was a man of keen perception. He in- 
tentively apprehended the truth. Miss 
Durr’s world, large as it was, could not 
find a place for the beauty whose features 
were photographed, distributed over two 
continents, and the talk of the clubs. 

There was something in Count Man- 
zoni’s attire and manner that harmonized 
with the beauty he escorted. His black 
eyes were bolder than usual: he held his 
body more stiffly; his chin at a higher 
angle. His fingers were ornamented 
with brilliants. Self-consciousness to a 
degree, his walk seemed a strut in Eph 
Twitchell’s eyes. 
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‘*T don’t know anything about Mis 
Marigold Poindexter, Miss Durr; by 
the chap that’s with her now minds me 
of a remark old Dan McCune that runs 
a woolen-mill in my deestrick once 
made. It was durin’ the war, 
They was talkin’ of given’ all fired big 
bounties, an’ it come to a vote in a meet. 
in’ when Dan, he riz up, snatched a 
piece of bianket from an old darkey’s 
shoulders—you could see through it 
and shook it in the air, sayin’ ‘you may 
get up a rigiment o’ bounty men, when 
you do get them, and rely on them ina 
pinch, they’ll be like this yer miserably 
made blanket that’s got so few threads to 
the inch ; it’ll neither wear nor wash.’” 

‘<The woolen manufacturer is not a 
man to have the wool .pulled over his 
eyes,’’ Miss Durr replied without similing. 
At the same instant a hand was laid on 
Eph’s arm, and his wife said: ‘* There’s 
a handsome couple, Eph; what do you 
think of them?” 

Miss Durr’s spectacles gleamed in the 
directionindicated. A young man was talk- 
earnestly to a young lady in a nook 
where the light fell fullupon them. The 
gentleman’s profile was clear cut; his 
movements few, his attitude unstudied. 
His companion was a girl, slender of 
throat and limb, with lucid blue eyes. 
The peachy bloom of childhood lingered 
in her cheeks. If the lines in the man’s 
face were fine, those in the girl’s face 
were incomparable. Her features were 
changeful in the light; their free play 
varied her expression, constituting in it- 
self a nameless charm. Her head was 
beautiful in outline, and, rarer still, the 
girl refrained from all attempts to im- 
prove upon nature. Her hair was comb- 
ed smoothly down tothe tip of her ears, 
where it found freedom. All the details 
in this girl’s dress were in perfect har- 
mony. As she stood there under the light, 
her face and attitude was expressive; 
even her hands were charged with ex- 
pression to the finger-tips as she spoke. 
It was a bright and sympathetic, as well 
as beautiful face. Her voice was below 
the regulation pitch of purely artificial 
utterances, 

The young man was Lincoln Douglass 
Phelps; the young girl was Rachel 
Ellis. 
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«What do Ithink!’’ Eph Twitchell 
answered slowly, ‘‘Ithink they’re chice 
imens of Americans. ‘‘I never set 
eyes on a handsomer couple. And since 
I've come to Washington, my opinion of 
the American people has appreciated 
about a thousand per cent. Miss Durr. 
I’ve seen right here in the streets, in ho- 
tels, in scootin’ through the Capitol, in 
tent office, more wide-awake, in better 
shaped heads, in faces every way accord- 
in’ to my notion, than any the painters or 
sculptors has put up to be admired, and 
they tell me they’ve been modelin’ on the 
simon pure Greek patterns for two thou- 
sand years. I'll put the United States 
afore the world for beauty and grace.”’ 

‘* You are improving ”’ said Miss Durr, 
“with a trifle more practice on Ameri- 
can beauty you will succeed in Con- 

s. Will you do me the favor to tell 
Rachel that 1 desire to speak to her?’”’ 

Ere Eph could comply, first one, then 
another and another couple hurried past. 
One couple drew all eyes; it was Miss 
Poindexter and Count Manzoni. Some- 
body awkardly stepped on Miss Poin- 
dexter’s train. The Count released it. 
The period was brief, but short as it was, 
it afforded ample opportunity for the lit- 
tle group to note the singular contrast, 
the Count and Miss Poindexter, and Mr. 
Phelps and Rachel Ellis presented. In 
one case the spectator witnessed the 
height of fashion; in the other case you 
never thought of the attire of either man 
or woman. 

When Eph Twitchell approached Mr. 
Phelps and Miss Ellis, a gay beauty was 
at his elbow. The beauty whirled away 
with Mr. Phelps, and presently Miss Durr 
and her niece stood alone. Mrs. Twitchell 
having, with her usual tact led him away. 

‘‘Pray how long are we going to prolong 
this whim of yours, Rachel. My brother 
will be inclired to scold us if we do 
not make ourselves known to his old 
army friends, at least. It is so easy to 
telegraph to the Darrows, too. Scme of 
the people we have already met will be 
annoyed when they learn the truth. 

*« By all means, telegraph to the Dar- 
tows. I heard to-day that they were 
called to London unexpectedly by the ill- 
hess of their daughter. You can cable 
them, Aunt.’ 
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‘« It is unfortunate that neither the Mor- 
tons nor Hinstons are here.”’ _ 

‘¢ You might, Aunt, as I suggested once 
before, call the War Department to our 
aid. That would save expense. I em 
sure all these fine whiskered captains 
would be only too glad to serve us. For 
that matter, a general order might be is- 
sued, detailing ’’— 

‘¢T assure you it is no laughing matter 
Rachel. I have felt, from the first, that 
we ought to make ourselves known.”’ 

‘«¢ And yet, when I suggested it, and was 
ready to call in tke proprietcr of the hotel, 
you shrank from the scrutiny. I may as 
well confess I did too. But it is not al- 
together our fault if we are indebted for a 
few days to the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Twitchell. It is a novel experience to de- 
pend upon others. I believe you enjoy 
the situation as much as I do.” 

‘¢Humph!’’ exclaimed Selina Durr, 
repressing a smile. 

‘¢ All I stipulate Aunt is that in case our 
trunks do not come to hand to-morrow— 
think of it, how have we managed to ex- 
ist a fortnight without them !—and you 
insist upon exacting the homage due wealth 
and station, you will relieve me of useless 
importunity by putting a green label on 
my back with ‘‘sold”’ on it as Thackeray 
suggests in ‘‘ The Newcomes.’’ Seriously, * 
Aunt—whose fault is it if we are not 
treated according to our deserts? It isthe 
fault of pecple incapable of distinguishing 
between breeding and pretension. It is 
not our fault if our trunks are lying in 
scme ‘washout’ at tliis moment.”’ 

‘¢ Rachel, do be sensible.” 

‘Sensible! That would never do,’’ 
with a most serious expression. ‘‘Some 
sort of a disguise is absolutely necessary. 
As long as we are regarded as samples of 
the product of Pompey Smash, no exer- 
tion is required. 1 have been thinking 
seriously the last day or two that I might 
shine in Washington society by sheer force 
of contrast, in the character of a common- 
place girl.”’ 

‘* What Phelps is that you were talking 
to just now ? Do you know his people? ” 

The unexpected question was parried 
neatly, but Miss Ellis had a trifle mcre 
color in her fece. ‘‘I never thought to 
inquire concerning his family Aunt. He 
seems to Le awell-bred young man.” 
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‘¢Humph! and he doubtless thinks you 
a shade above a ‘common-place’ girl. 1am 
not sure that I will not act upon your hint, 
and put a little green tag on your back 
for the benefit of Mr. Phelps.’ 

‘¢Aunt!’’ Rachel exclaimed, as her 
cheeks grew red. The shot had gone 
straight to the mark. 

‘¢ Does Mr, Phelps evince any curiosity 
concerning Pompey Smash? ”’ 

‘« Not the slightest, Aunt.’’ 

‘¢ And will you permit him and other 
people to be misled until something 
occurs that will mortify us. I would not 
care if we did not go out, but I must de- 
cline accompanying the Twitchell’s again 
until our true position is known. This 
association with Pompey Smash is too ab- 
surd.”’ 

‘¢The truth warrants us in registering 
ourselves from any of fifty towns and cities 
in the old world. We were at Pompey 
Smash six weeks, Aunt. Mr. Twitchell 
thought he rendered two friendless women 
a service when he saw the cards on the 
valises marked Pompey Smash, thanks to 
the enterprising clerk at the hotel there. 
It is all a delightful comedy of errors— 
I like it, and I'll be sorry when all the 
world treats me as an heiress, or a girl 
with great expectations. I like Mrs. 
Twitchell and the Representative from 
Raccoon—well, he is a diamond of the 
first water. Whois this coming?” 

A tall gentleman, thin waisted, long 
necked, with knobby hands (Miss Ellis 
thought she had never beheld such bony 
fingers), and bead-like eyes confronted 
them. He was attired in the conven- 
tional black, but his clothes seemed a size 
toolarge. Hiscravat was awry, and this, 
with a bird-like poise of his cone-shaped 
head reminded Rachel of a crane. His 
nose was pointed and long, his mouth 
very large, ditto his ears, which were also 
very red, as though blushing for their 
great size. 

‘¢ Permit me tointroduce myself,’’ said 
thetallgentleman. ‘‘ My name is Sloper.”’ 
He handed Miss Durr a card. 

‘¢ Ah!’’ said Miss Durr as she glanced 
at the card, while her thoughts reverted 
to the army, ‘‘ what branch of the service, 
General? ”’ 

‘¢Pardon me, I was never in the regu- 
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lar army.”’ Interest faded from Mig 
Durr’s face on the instant. ‘My sole 
object in introducing myself, Miss Dur 
is to thank you for the kindness you dis. 
played to my nephew when he was lying 
at the hotel in Baltimore.’’ 

‘*Q!”’ Miss Durr ejaculated. “Yoy 
are the uncle of the young gentleman who 
was injured. Has his health improved?” 

‘‘ Thanks to your intervention—he js 
rapidly regaining his health. I wil 
merely add that I am glad to be able to 
thank you in person for the service rep. 
dered him, and if at any time I am able 
to return the kindnes:, I shall take great 
pleasure in doing so.” 

Then bowing very l»w, General Sloper 
retired. Miss Durr looked after him 
with speculation in her eyes, drew a long 
breath, and turned to her niece. ‘That 
man makes a peculiar impression. One 
can scarcely tell where the varnish begins 
or the natural grainends. Scipio Sloper! 
It is not difficult to remember. 

‘*Mrs. Twitchell is coming this way 
Aunt, with a young gentleman and a 
young lady. I wonder if it is—it must 
be her daughter. They expected them 
early in the afternoon. She is a very 
pretty girl.’’ 

Mrs. Twitchell hastened forward with 
a gratified smile, and presented her son- 
in-law, Mr. Stanwood, and her daughter. 
Eph Twitchell brought up the rear with 
the hostess, Mrs. Major Sam Fister. 
While Harry Stanwood was explaining 
the cause of their detention on their 
journey to Washington to the hostess and 
Eph Twitchell, Miss Durr and her niece 
swiftly summoned up the things that com- 
mended Mrs. Stanwood to their favor. 
Rachel thought her one of the prettiest 
women she had ever seen, while Miss 
Durr was strongly impressed with her 
manner. 

‘¢ What do you think of our daughter, 
Miss Durr?’’ Eph Twitchell asked ina 
low tone a little later. 

‘«T think she is a second edition of her 
mother,’’ Mi-s Durr replied, where- 
upon the Representative from Raccoon 
smiled with the pardonable pride of 4 
father. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ADA MARIE PECK, 


HAT a matter- 
of-fact, disap- 
pointing, tire- 
some world 
this is!’ 

This senti- 
ment, which 
might well 

enough come from the lips of some unfor- 
tunate struggling for a precarious exist- 
ence, or from the weary devotee of fash- 
ion, grown old in the fruitless pursuit of 
happiness; sounded like a note out of 
tune from beautiful Gwenn Kingsbury, 
whose young life had blossomed into per- 
fect flowers in the midst of sunshine and 
luxury. : 

Having uttered it, she gave a little 
yawn, daintily poised one slippered foot 
on the fender, settled the silken folds of 
her gown, then looked up languishingly, 
and looked down pensively, and sidewise 
in the most irresistible manner, for Gwenn 
was nothing if not coquettish. She did 
make a pretty picture—a harmony in blue 
and gold: for her gown was pale blue, 
she was reclining in a dark blue easy 
chair, and her eyes were yet another, and 
indescribable hue, while her hair was like 
burnished gold, and in her hand she held 
agilded screen whereon little loves floated 
about in an azure sky. 

“Yes, even you are tiresome;’”’ she 
continued petulantly, emphasizing ‘ you’ 
and holding the screen before her face, 
as if to ward off the look of grave aston- 
ishment with which John Livingstone was 
regarding her. 

He bent forward a little, took posses- 
sion of the frail barrier between their 
glances, and looked straight into her 
lovely face with its unbecoming frown. 
She returned his glance defiantly, yet 


‘with secret admiration, for he looked so 


handsome and manly that she could hardly 
help inwardly acknowledging the fact. 
He made a motion to take the dainty 
hand which rested so enticingly near him 
on the soft plush of the chair arm, but 
Gwenn drew it away, whereupon he moved 


back a little, looking pained and per- 
plexed. 

‘‘T cannot understand these variable 
moods‘”’ he said, ‘‘ nor why you play fast 
and loose in this manner. Last night, 
I thought you loved me—to-day, I may 
not so much as touch your little finger.”’ 

‘*It is autumn, and time for frosts ; ”’ 
returned Gwenn. 

‘‘T know,”’ he said with a constrained 
laugh, ‘‘ but if this comes now, what am 
I to expect later in the season? Love's 
mercury should not go up and down like 
this.’’ 

‘* Well, to begin with, why were you 
named John—just plain John—why not 
Harold or Athelstone,’’ she said in- 
stantly, as if seeking some justification 
for her pettishness. ‘‘ Just think of go- 
ing through life calling John! John! 
Why aren’t you the Duke of something or 
Lord somebody ;’’ and Gwenn shrugged 
her pretty shoulders. 

Then Livingstone drew near her 
again, exclaiming impetuously: ‘‘You 
speak of going through life—you will go 
through +life with me, Gwenn, you are 
ready to answer me to-night !’’ 

‘¢ Indeed, Iam not ; and Gwenn drew 
back, and looked as repellant as possible. 

‘¢ Right here is where the tiresome part 
comes in—to be talked to about being 
married all the time ; and of course, in 
the conventional manner; a maid of 
honor, a satin gown and orange Dlos- 
soms.’’ 

‘« But Gwenn, why be so perverse,’’ he 
interrupted. ‘* You know I love you; 
your parents approve—”’ 

‘¢ There it is again!’’ she exclaimed, 
cutting his sentenceshort. ‘‘ My parents 
are willing, your parents are willing—you 
are more than willing—but I am not. I 
hate too much willingness.”’ 

Livingstone drew back in dismay. It 
required a good deal of finesse to deal 
with this peculiarly feminine freak, and 
he was helpless. ‘‘ But I thought you 
loved me;’’ he clumsily managed to 
stammer. 
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tense;’’ returned Gwenn 
promptly. ‘‘ Can’t a body change his or 
her mind? You see your eyes are grey, 
and your hair is brown—lI have come 
just lately to have an ideal with soft dark 
eyes, and wavy black hair, not cropped 
close like 

‘- A prison-bird’s or a prize fighter’s,’’ 
angrily supplied Livingstone, rising to 
go 


‘¢ Past 


‘¢ Then, too,’’ she declared mischiev- 
ously, ‘‘I will never be married in the 
every-day fashion—the ‘‘ Young Loch- 
invar ’’ style suits me better.’’ 

‘¢ Anything further?’’ questioned Liv- 
ingstone, standing with an air of freez- 
ing politeness. 

‘*Oh, yes;’’ she added as the last 
straw, ‘‘ please don’t come again for two 
weeks, at least. By that time I shall have 
made up my mind.” 

If Livingstone had possessed as much 
knowledge of feminine nature as he did 
of ponderous law books, he would have 
taken willful Gwenn in his arms and kiss- 
ed her whether or no, and all would have 
been well. Instead, he said ‘‘ good 
night’’ in a surly fashion, and with the 
greatest dignity, bowed himself out, while 
she rushed up stairs to her room, flung 
herself in a chair, and with the character- 
istic consistency of womankind, cried as 
if her heart would break. 

‘*I do not see,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ why 
dear John should be so cross.”’ 

That fate which ‘‘leads the willing 
and the unwilling draws,” led Gwenn to 
eschew the usual carriage-drive the next 
morning, and to go into the city on the 
street cars. As she entered them she 
dropped her card-case and pocket-book, 
and someone picked them up and politely 
handed them to her ; and, behold, there 
stood the hero of her fancy, with dark, 
sparkling eyes, beautiful white teeth 
gleaming under a military moustache, and 
a bearing chivalrous enough to belong to 
a prince of the realm. When she left 
the car he was a little before her, and 
courteously assisted her down the steps ; 
and, strange coincidence, he was in the 
car when she returned, and again helped 
her off. She next saw him as she rode in 
the park—the groom lagged, and some- 
thing about the stirrup was not quite to 
her liking; she bent to adjust it, and an 
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elegant gentleman saved her the trouble— 
she started a little to see that it was he 
hero again. 

‘€Do you make it your mission to help 
the unfortunate?’’ she asked, as she 
thanked him. 

‘It seems to be my good fortune to be 
of assistance to the beautiful,’’ he gal. 
lantly replied. Then they talked a little 
of the bright autumnal foliage, of a paint- 
ing of autumn by a famous artist, and of 
the late additions to the art gallery—and, 
adroitly enough, he elicited the informa- 
tion that she often spent a morning there. 

Gwenn rode home in a foolish little 
flutter of excitement,—Livingstone was 
enshrined in the depths of her heart; 
but, in the frothy effervescence of senti- 
mentalism at the top, the dark-eyed 
stranger was paramount. 

The very next day Gwenn elected to 
spend a quiet morning looking at certain 
paintings she particularly wished to study. 
So with her maid respectfully in the back- 
ground, and herself a charming picture, 
in her exquisitely fitting dark-blue cloth 
dress and picturesque broad hat of the 
same shade, she lingered here and there 
as the fancy took her. 

‘¢ That is a charming landscape ;”’ said 
avery musical voice at her side; and 
turning, there was the elegant stranger, 
bowing gracefully, and looking admira- 
tion with his handsome dark eyes. Na- 
turally, they walked along together, and 
as he displayed the most correct taste, the 
most delicate appreciation of the pictures 
—and criticised in the most intelligent 
manner, the morning passed all too quick- 
ly. A certain dreamy moonlight scene 
caused Gwen to say that she loved nothing 
so much as a moonlight evening; that 
nature and people were at their best 
under thesoftening influence of the moon. 
Then somehow, she never afterwards 
could really tell how, their conversation 
drifted along until she found herself say- 
ing that she often, on such evenings, 
strolled quietly through their own exten- 
sive grounds in the suburbs; sure of no 
intrusion, she, for one half-hour at least, 
gave the go-by to frivolities and follies, 
and was the simple, natural creature the 
Lord meant her and every woman to be. 

There were other mornings at the gal- 
lery, and Stanley Ashurst, as the neatly 
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engraved card which the stranger cour- 
teously handed her, read—managed to 
relate to her a pretty history of himself ; 
an Englishman, the younger son of a 
younger son, unfortunately, but of course, 
with brilliant prospects of money and title 
from somebody. Nothing could verify 
his story better than his elegant manner 
and patrician face, Gwenn thought. 

Then came one of those wonderful 
evenings in October, when the full moon 
shone down caressingly on all the crimson 
and russet and golden glory of the trees— 
a sad little leave-taking notwithstanding 
the brilliancy of the scene—for at the 
next waxing and waning, there would 
only be bare boughs and the fogs of No- 
vember, and a faint showing of light 
through broken clouds. Something of 
this pervaded Gwenn’s thoughts as with a 
soft white wrap about her head and shoul- 
ders she loitered along the leaf-strewn 
walks. Livingstone was implicitly obey- 
ing her orders and had not been near the 
house since her edict went forth. 

She was sad and almost tearful. ‘‘How 
could John forget her so soon,’’ she incon- 
sistently thought. When she determined 


to banish the matter from her mind, and 


soon became absorbed in a sentimental 
reverie in which the handsome stranger 
figured; and sung,in her fresh young 
voice : 
“So daring in love, so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar,” 

She started to hear the ballad picked 
up by a rich, mellow tenor just the other 
side of the garden wall, and a moment 
later to see a head like Apollo’s show 
above it. 

‘*‘ May I come over? ’’ pleaded Ashurst. 
“Here I am, in the bare, prosaic street, 
separated by a cruel wall from music, 
beauty and flowers—may I surmount the 
barrier, and pass from purgatory to para- 
dise ?”’ 

Gwenn’s sentimental, volatile fancy 
was pleased. ‘‘How can you?” she 
laughed. 

‘‘ Haven’t the gardeners left a light lad- 
der lying about—they always do. “Either 
fate, or the gardener had left a ladder 
standing by a pear tree; Gwenn spied it 
and dragged it to the wall, and in an in- 
stant Ashurst was standing by her. 
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‘*T am so glad to see you again,’’ he 
said, taking one of her slim hands and 
holding in both of his own just a moment 
longer than necessary; then he looked 
down in her lovely face with his bewil- 
dering dark eyes, and said airy nothings 
in a murmur that conveyed the most re- 
spectful admiration, yet bordered on a 
lover’s passion. So they lingered under 
the softly falling leaves, and listened to 
the musical dripping of the fountain and 
watched the mellow radiance of the 
moon; then he picked a late rose, and 
leaned by a statue of Hermes twirling 
it in his hand, and Gwenn noted, as he 
meant she should, the pose of his figure, 
and that the vivid color of the flower ac- 
centuated his clear, dark beauty. He 
touched the rose with his lips and gave 
it to Gwenn, and there was, somehow, a 
tacit understanding when they parted, 
that she would soon walk in the garden 
again. 

He came again, and again, but was 
not wary enough to frighten her, and his 
utmost familiarity was just once to raise 
her hand to his lips. Gwenn furtively 
wiped her hand with her handkerchief, and 
immediately and loyally thought aloud 
‘‘dear John,’”’ and blushed a little as she 
recalled how tenderly he held her in his 
arms and told her how he loved her. 

‘¢Of course I am just amusing my- 
self, and it is good enough for John, who 
has thrown me over in this heartless fash- 
ion;’’ she unreasonably thought, with 
tears in her lovely blue eyes. Then she 
further reflected that she was a wicked, . 
deceitful girl, and that if her mother 
knew, she would be distracted, but ex- 
cused herself by saying that she always 
wished an adventure. This one was 
perfectly harmless,’’ she added, as a 
soothing balm to her pricking conscience. 

Soon the moon rose so late that it was 
quite dark at Gwenn’s usual hour of going 
in the garden, but Ashurst never failed 
to be there. One night, as they care- 
lessly touched upon theme after theme, 
there was reference made to marriage, 
and the conventionality connected with 
the ceremony. 

‘‘Did you ever think,’ said Ashurst, 
lightly, ‘‘that it would be much more 
interesting to be married in some romantic 
manner, and electrify one’s friends.”’ 
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‘Oh, yes;” laughingly assented 
Gwenn; ‘‘after the young Lochinvar 
fashion, for instance.”’ 

‘¢ Just imagine yourself starting for the 
Scottish border,’’ said Ashurst. ‘* Here 
is the ladder, let me help you up and over 
the wall.’”’ 

Gwenn went up the ladder, still laugh- 
ing; but behold there was also one on the 
other side, down which Ashurst hurried 
her, and close by the walk a carriage and 
pair of horses stood in readiness! Ashurst 
threw his arm about her shoulders. ‘‘ My 
love,’’ he said, persuasively, ‘‘we will 
defy conventionality ; we will drive to the 
nearest magistrate and be quietly mar- 
ried.”’ 

Gwenn awakened to asense of her folly 
and peril, and screamed with all her might. 

‘¢John! John!’ she cried, instinct- 
ively, and firm rapid steps brought a 
stalwart figure to her side in a moment’s 
time. A strong arm struck out a master- 
ful blow from the shoulder, and Ashurst 
reeled towards the carriage and jumped 
in, and the driver lashed his horses and 
was gone in an instant. 

Livingstone looked from Gwenn to the 
ladder, and from the ladder to Gwenn. 
‘¢ Come,’’ he said, peremptorily, and, go- 
ing to the top, held out his hand to assist 
her. Then he took the ladders and 
threw them both against the foot of the 
wall, and, seeing that Gwenn was faint, 
hurried her to the fountain and dashed 
water in her face, and as she recovered, 
stood aloof from her, looking at her 
sternly. 

‘‘ What does this mean ?’”’ he asked, in 
an uncompromising tone. 

‘‘It means that I am a wicked, silly 
girl; ’’ sobbed Gwenn, making a motion 
to throw herself in his arms. But they 
were folded, and did not open to enclose 
her willing form. 

‘< You had better come to the house; ”’ 
hesaid coldly; and Gwenn humbly obeyed. 

Once in the drawing-room, he con- 
fronted her with astern countenance, and 
yet sterner voice. 


A LATER DAY LOCHINVAR. 


‘¢ Explain this escapade; ’’ and Gwenn 
even while she resented his masterful 
manner, wisely made a clean confession 
of her imprudence. : 

‘*Do you know who this alleged Ash- 
urst is?’’ questioned Livingstone. 

‘‘ He is one of the greatest scoundrels 
in the city—a gambler—in short, a yil- 
lain of the deepest dye.”’ 

‘« But he seemed a gentleman.”’ 

‘*He does belong to a good family, or 
did, they have long since cast him off.” 
Then Livingstone looked at her sadly, 
‘To think that you, whom I have so 
reverently regarded, have loved so purely, 
should clandestinely meet this scoundrel; 
should, perhaps, let him caress you!” 

‘¢ John Livingstone!’ indignantly ex- 
claimed Gwenn. ‘‘ How dare you say 
such things to me! He held my hand, 
and kissed it just once, and then I hurried 
to brush it off.’ Having made this in- 
dignant protest, Gwenn sank in a chair in 
a storm of weeping, covering her face 
with her hands, and letting the tears 
trickle through her fingers. 

‘¢ To think that you should think,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘that I would let anybody but 
you put their arms about me! ”’ 

Livingstone was on his knees beside 
her in a moment. 

‘‘Forgive me, I beg of you,” he 
pleaded, ‘‘ I was beside myself, I did not 
mean a word of these unjust suspicions.” 

‘‘I never thought of loving anybody 
but you,”’ she continued brokenly. ‘‘And 
I will be married any time and place you 
wish—to-morrow, or next day—in satin 
or in a riding-habit—and, and—I do 
think just plain ‘John,’ the loveliest name 
in all the world.” 

Then Gwenn smiled just a little through 
her tears, and Livingstone put his arms 
around her and softly whispered; ‘I 
shall claim the fulfillment of your promise 
at the first possible moment, and it shall 
be just as you say; in silk or serge, from 
the front or back door, or even,” he 
added with a little laugh at Gwenn’s 
blushes, ‘‘ over the garden wall.” 
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John’s Jealous Geife. 


kUGENE J. HALL. 


»OHN married a beautiful woman; 
his acquaintarfces all envied him. 
He was a handsome fellow him- 

self and many remarked 
what a magnificent cou- 
ple they made, when- 


ever they appeared together. She was 
tall, dark-eyed, finely formed and pos- 
sessed a personality of the most fascinat- 
ing and winsome character. Her beauty 
wasofthat rare southern type that Ameri- 
can poets have rhapsodized over and that 
every season attracts so much honest ad- 
miration at our Northern watering places. 

Her disposition was singularly sweet 
and affectionate, her temper usually of 
the most amiable character. She adored 
John and he idolized her. The marriage 
seemed in every respect a most fortunate 
one and no one who saw them together 
in their honey-moon would ever have 
predicted that their marriage could by 
any possibility be a failure. 

John was my youngest brother, a man- 
ly, noble looking young fellow, with wavy 
brown hair, ruddy cheeks, strong limbs 
and in most respects a very perfect type 
of aman. I had always been very proud 
of him. I was fond of his wife and was 
one of the first to congratulate him upon 
his engagement. I was the principal 
bridesmaid at his wedding and having 
played quite a prominent part in the af- 
fair, it is natural to suppose I felt a warm 
interest in their sub-equent conjugal ca- 
Teer. 

They went to live in a bright and cozy 
little home that John had previously 
bought and furnished. I was glad to see 
them begin life by keeping house for I 
have always thought it a very foolish 
thing for young married people to spend 
the best years af their married life in a 
boarding house. 

I remember the first time that I took 
tea with them in their new home.’ How 
proud John was of the little decorations 
his wife had made with her own skillful 
hands, with which to adorn the walls of 
their cheerful home. Really, as I looked 
about me and caught the happy influence 
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of the peace and joy that pervaded the 
place, | almost regretted at that moment 
that I was an old maid. 

At that time John was head bookkeeper 
in a large establishment aud in a fair way 
to promotion. The liberal salary he re- 
ceived enabled him to live comiortably, 
almost luxuriously, and to dress both him- 
self and his wife well and during the sea- 
son following their marriage they went 
much in society, attracting no inconsid- 
erable amount of attention and admira- 
tion. 

During the first months of their mar- 
riage I thought her to be without a fault. 
John was graceful, polite and a thorough 
gentleman, one whom the ladies greatly 
admired ; he was gallant in his deport- 
ment, generous to a fault and had such an 
unpretentious way of making other people 
feel at their ease in his presence, that as 
might be expected, he was the recipient 
of a great amount of attention from his 
fair friends and acquaintances. 

At first Agnes did not seem to notice 
it; her confidence in John was so com- 
plete that she would have trusted him 
anywhere, but gradually as she discovered 
that his time and attention was largely 
monopolized by other women, I thought I 
could detect a pained troubled expression 
on her beautiful face. Gradually she 
seemed to lose her accustomed gayety and 
would withdraw from the merry circle 
that surrounded her, to some obscure cor- 
ner of the room, where, from tehind her 
fan she could closely regard the gailan- 
tries of her husband. 

One day I said to her that I believed 
she was jealous of John. She laughed 
with an affectation ot heartiness and said : 

‘¢ Kate, how ridiculous! Don't ever 
hint such a thing to me again.’’ 

Matters went along smoothly enough in 
John’s house; there seemed to be no in- 
terruption to their honey-moon, yet Agnes 
appeared in some way to have taken leave 
of her accustomed good spirits and went 
about the house with a thoughtful and 
serious look upon her face that puzzled 
me. That she was brooding over some- 
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thing, I did not doubt, yet upon ques- 
tioning her she invariably assured me 
that she was perfectly happy and some- 
times almost petulantly exclaimed that 
she wished I would never refer to the sub- 
ject again. 

One day John said to me: 

‘¢ Kate, what in the world has come 
over Agnes? Do whatever I can, I can- 
not bring back her old-time good nature. 
Really, she acts in such a woe-begone 
way that it depresses me and mikes me 
feel as if, rather than stay at home and 
spend an evening with her, I would pre. 


fer to go down town and have a good 


time with the boys.” 

The first year of their marriage went 
by; their life so far as I could learn had 
been without any open rupture in their 
pleasant domestic relations. I could see 
that Agnes’ moodiness increased, in fact, 
it had such an unpleasant effect upon me 
that it really made me feel uncomfortable 
to be in her society. There was never a 
more devoted husband than John, or a 
conscientious, honest man. He used to 
come down to the old home once in a 
while to spend an evening with me, and 
after the usual salutation he would invari- 
ably say : 

‘* Well, Kate, Agnes has one of her 
blue spells again.”’ 

I determined to discover if it was a 
human possibility, what the matter was. 
Agnes was a high-strung, proud-spirited 
woman, not a creature of the clinging 
vine order that a strong-minded woman 
could twist around her fin zer or shape her 
opinions. I loved them both dearly and 
was greatly distressed at the coolness that 
I saw gradually springing up between 
them. John was continually planning 
pleasant little surprises for her, yet some 
how she did not seem to appreciate them 
and knowing how sensitive he was, I 
realized how much this lack of apprecia- 
tion upon her part hurt him. 

One bright evening as I was sitting by 
the glowing grate in my cosy, little cor- 
ner, 1 heard the sound of hurried foot- 
steps coming down the veranda. The 
door was rudely opened and to my 
astonishment first and then alarm, 
John strode into the apartment with a 
pulid face and appearance greatly dis- 
ordered. 


J 2HN’S JEALOUS WIFE. 


‘«Kate,’’ he exclaim2d, before I could 
recover from my surprise, ‘‘ she’s gone!” 

‘¢ Gone, who’s gone ?”’ 

‘¢ Agnes; she must be beside herself,” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, what can this 
mean !”’ 

He thrust a crumpled sheet of p.per 
into my hands; I smoothed it out upon 
my lap, turned up the lamp that was dimly 
burning upon the table and read as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘JoHN :—When you read this I shall 
be on my way to my father’s house. 
Your conduct for the past year has caused 
me indiscribable anguish but never, until 
to night, have I felt what it was to be 
intensely humiliated. No explanation is 
necessary. You know your own heart 
and are responsible for your own actions. 
You are not the only min who has led a 
double life, nor I, the only loyal wife 
who has been meanly and grossly de- 
ceived. It is needless fur you to follow 
me for I will never return to your house, 

Your wronged wife, 
AGNEs.” 

I looked up at John. I never saw a 
more genuine expression of distress upon 
a human’s face. 

‘¢ John,” I said seriously, ‘‘I am your 
sister; you have always given me your 
confidence. You know you can trust ms. 
Is there any cause or reason for this? ”’ 

‘* Not the slightest,’’ he gasped, ‘‘I am 
not conscious of having committed one 
act that would not bear the strictest inves- 
tigation. Ican form but one conclusion 
of Agnes’ extraordinary behavior and that 
is, that she must have taken leave of her 
senses. I have noticed that she has seem- 
ed greatly depressed and absent-minded 
for a long time. Come home with me, 
Kate, and let us talk this matter over.”’ 

I hurriedly put on my bonnet and 
cloak and taking John’s proffered arm, 
we walked back in the moonlight to his 
deserted home, discussing the painful 
matter of Agnes’ disappearance as we 
walked along the pathway. 

Upon entering the house we found 
everything in the most perfect order; 
appearances were that Agnes had deliber- 
ately planned this strange escapade and 
had not taken a hurried departure. As I 
passed through the pleasant little sitting- 
room I siw atorn scrap of paper lying 
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upon the floor in a corner of a bay win- 
dow. Being of an orderly turn of mind, 
[ naturally stooped and picked it up and 
was about to throw it in the stove, when 
curiosity prompted me to glance momen- 
tarily at it. I read as follows: 

‘‘Dear Henry. I want you to keep 
the matter of which I spoke to you the 
other night, very quiet. Agnes might find 
itout and it would spoil everything. I 
will come up and see Dolly some after- 
noon if I can manage on the sly, to get 
away from my business; if I should come 
in the evening it might excite Agnes’ 
curiosity. Take good care of Dolly till I 
come, I will pay all the expenses. 

John Darlington.”’ 

I turned suddenly about, almost too in- 
dignant to speak. 

‘‘John,”’ I said, ‘‘did you write this 
letter?” 

He took it from my hand, glanced at it 
hurriedly, and indifferently remarked : 

‘- Why, yes, what of it?”’ 

‘¢ What of it?’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘do you 
regard this as atrivial matter? John, 
you surprise me, I never would have be- 
lieved that a brother of mine would have 
been guilty of such a silly indiscretion. 

‘‘ Why, Kate, what do you mean! ’’said 
John with a look of astonishment. ‘‘Why, 
don’t you see that it was a pleasant sur- 
prise I had planned for Agnes? She has 
been wanting a pony and phaeton all sum- 
mer and the other day I bought Harry 
Travers’ little mare, Dolly, at a bargain. 
The carriage and harness are to be ship- 


he is crowned and decked with roses, 
S Roses bright and roses rare ; 
And they seem to breathe and shimmer 
In the sunlight of her hair, 
And they softly rise and quiver 
On her bosom fair. 


Through the air a song is stealing 
Echoed by a mighty throng; 

Wond’rous, joyous, pure, triumphant, 
Oh, the glory of the song! 

And she lifts her head and listens 

As it rolls along. 


JOHN’S JEALOUS WIFE. 


Sune. 





L, R. BAKER, 
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ped from the city to-morrow; I wanted 
to get them before I brought Dolly home 
and so wrote Travers to keep Dolly a few 
days longer and I would pay him for his 
trouble. I copied the letter and sent the 
copy to him, throwing this note into the 
waste-basket. Was there anything wrong 
in that.’ 

** Wrong,” said I, ‘‘ wrong? You great 
stupid. That is just what has made the 
trouble between Agnes and yourself.” 

The change that came over John’s face 
was remarkable. The reaction from the 
excitement through which he had passed 
made him almost hysterical. He sank 


* back in his chair and laughed immoder- 


ately and it was some time before I could 
bring him to his senses. 

Well, there is little more to be said, ex- 
cept that the next day John deputized me 
to bring back his truant wife. I experi- 
enced no difficulty in finding her and 
when she fully realized the ridiculousness 
of the mistake she had made, she laughed 
over it as heartily as John had. I had no dif- 
ficulty in persuading her to return with me. 
I telegraphed John that we were coming: 
he met us at the depot with Dolly and the 
phaeton, and I doubt if anybody ever had 
a more delightful ride than we did .as we 
drove back to John’s home. 

That adventure quite cured Agnes ot 
her jealousy, and whenever afterward John 
caught her with a far-away, serious expres- 
sion upon her face, the mere mention of 
Dolly’s name would make her laugh out- 
right. 


She can hear the black-bird’s whistle, 
And the robin’s note of love ; 

She can hear the lark’s gay carol 
As it wings its flight above, 

And the murmuring of the streamlet 
Rippling through the grove, 


She has come to grace the moments 
Of the morning, night and noon, 

See! she smiles and softly singing 
Joins the swelling, throbbing tune! 

Listen! listen! while I tell you: 
Her sweet name is June, 




















































































































|| HE fall of the cur- 
} tain, and the tu- 
multuous applause, 
interspersed with 
loud cries of ‘‘ bra- 


tic calls for Mad- 
ame Patti, easily 
covered the noise 
of Harvey’s fall, 
===7 and the consequent 
4 confusion in Miss 
Lorrimer’s box, and although the only re- 
storative at hand was Frank’s bottle of 
smelling-salts, which was fortunately very 
powerful and very freely administered, 
Harvey managed with the assistance of 
his friends, to struggle to his feet. 

‘* Are you better? Do you feel able to 
leave the theatre?’’ Frank asked, anx- 
iously. 

*«* My dear boy; what is it?—how sud- 
den !’’ exclaimed Mr. Lorrimer, who had 
no wish to leave the theatre, the perform- 
ance having been an unalloyed enjoyment 
to him from the first rise of the curtain. 

‘¢ But you are all right now? Yes, your 
color has all come back. I hope you are 
all right.” 

Harvey’s only answer was a wild, eager 
look toward the opposite box; but the 
face he sought for was no longer there. 

‘* Where is she ?—gone! ’’ he asked of 
Frank ; and Miss Lorrimer, who followed 
his gaze with her own, saw that the lady 
whom she had observed as the object of 
Harvey’s attention was, indeed, no longer 
visible. 

‘*The lady you mean is no longer 
there,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Perhaps she has 
retired to the back of the box; or, possi- 
bly, she may have left the house.”’ 

‘¢ Then I have lost her ! ’’ Harvey said, 
in a voice of despair. ‘‘O fool that I 

was, to faint like a woman, when I might 
have sought her out, and cleared up 
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all this mystery. Frank shivered with 
alarm, for, to her, Harvey’s words 
sounded like the ravings of delirium 
or of madness; and she asked her- 
self if he was not actually going mad 
from too long brooding over his own 
tragic story? 

She put her hand gently on his arm, 
and drew him back .out of the reach of 
observation, ‘‘Come,”’ she said, ‘‘ You are 
not fit toremain here any longer—vwe will 
go home—you shall go with us, and havea 
room at our house—Papa! You must in- 
sist upon it. Mr. Lovell is not to go toa 
strange hotel, where he has no friends, 
when he is so evidently ill—it isn’t to be 
thought of >—” 

‘¢ Certainly not,’’ said Mr. Lorrimer, 
with characteristic hospitality, ‘‘ he shall 
go home with us of course; but you are 
all right now, old fellow—say you are—” 

‘*Of course he will say so, papa,” 
Miss Lorrimer interrupted, ‘‘ if you per- 
sist in asking him to—but he isn’t all right 
and we are going home this minute,”’ and 
while speaking she caught up her ermine- 
lined cloak, folded it about her, and 
flung some light lace drapery over her 
hair, as she said. ‘ ‘Come—we are 
ready !’”’ 

She took Harvey’s arm, and they left 
the box together followed by Mr. Lorri- 
mer, who, seeing there was no help for 
it, was endeavoring to make a virtue ‘of 
necessity, by protesting most earnestly 
his anxiety to have Harvey go home with 
them at once. 

Harvey made no answer whatever, 
either to accept or decline the proffered 
hospitality of Mr. Lorrimer and his 
daughter ; nor did he open his lips to ut- 

ter a remark of any kind until the car- 
riage drew up before the pretty house in 
May-Fair which Miss Lorrimer’ called 
‘*home.’”? Mr. Lorrimer was the first 
to leave the carriage, and hastened on to 








A WOMAN’S WAY. 


ring the bell, while Harvey assisted 
Frank to alight ; but before they entered 
he said, hurriedly : 

‘J will only go in on condition that 
I can have an hour’s conversation with 
you alone—I have things to say to you 
that I must say to-night, [ think I would 
go mad if I tried to wait until to-mor- 
row.” 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ she answered in the same 
tone, ‘‘ you shall tell me anything you 
please, and I will listen as long as you 
like,’’ and they followed Mr. Lorrimer, 
who stood waiting for them in the open 
door-way. 

Mr. Lorrimer conducted Harvey to an 
up-stairs sitting-room, which had been 
arranged as a studv for the master of the 
house ; and which he had turned into a 
sort of general reading, smoking, and 
lounging room. . 

It was spacious, and handsomely fur- 
nished ; and, as the unconventional room 
of the house always is, it was very com- 
fortable. A bright sea coal fire glowed 


in the polished grate, as isthe custom in 
a London house at most seasons, and, 
after the raw, damp chill of the fog out- 


side, made the room unusually inviting 
and cosy. 

Frank had proceeded at once to her 
own apartment, in order to exchange her 
evening costume for something more 
simple, and also to give orders for the 
preparation of a room for Harvey Lovell, 
having done so, she presently entered her 
father’s study. She had put on a loose 
robe of soft garnet-colored silk, which 
was gathered close to her slender waist 
by a cord, with tassels, tied in a careless 
knot. She had removed the jewels and 
comb from her hair, and it was caught 
back in a mass of loose curls held in 
place bya gold clasp. She had been pale 
a little while before, but her cheeks were 
now flushed with excitement, and her 
large sapphire-hued eyes glowed with an 
inward fire that made them, for the 
present, look almcst black. 

Accustomed as he had been for many 
years to the various aspects of loveliness 
peculiar to his radiant daughter, Mr. Lor- 
rimer could not but be struck by her 
present appearance, and he remarked to 
himself, that ‘‘ really, Frank was grow- 
ing handsomer every day.’’ But to Har- 


vey Lovell she was merely his dear, kind 
friend, the most unselfish and sympathetic 
of women—but of her beauty he was 
quite unconscious, as he had always been. 

‘¢T have just been asking Lovell to 
try a little brandy, Frank,’’ said Mr. Lor- 
rimer, ‘‘since his attack seems to be 
somewhat of the same nature as the vertigo 
which he complaired of yesterday at 
dinntr-time.”’ 

‘You had better let me ring and order 
some, Harvey,” and he reached his hand 
toward the bell-rope. 

‘‘No, don’t,’’ Harvey said. ‘‘I am 
convinced brandy is not a remedy in this 
case ; for I felt worse yesterday after I 
went to my room, although the immediate 
effect was beneficial.’ 

‘¢Papa, dear,’’ said Frank, coming to- 
the point, with her customary directness, 
‘«T am going to send you to bed, for you. 
look tired enough to be glad to go, for I 
have promised Mr. Lovell an interview 
strictly private and confidential. He has. 
many things to tell me that concern the 
business, which, as you know, occupies 
all his thoughts.” 

‘Very well, young people, then I wish 
you good-night. But don’t listen too long 
to Mr. Lovell; for you may take my 
word he needs to goto bed even more 
than I do. I will tell Mrs. Barrow to 
wait up in your room for you. Good- 
night.” 

He kissed his daughter, shook hands 
with Harvey, and left the young people 
to themselves. 

‘‘ Now,”’ said Harvey, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘‘ I know that you think me 
either raving in delirium or mad; but lL 
am neither. I assure you, solemnly, that 
the young girl whom I recognized in the 
theatre was Ellen Garnett,and none other.”’ 

Miss Lorrimer looked closely at her 
friend, and saw that he was calm and 
collected, and intensely in earnest. 

‘¢ I see that you are quite convinced of 
what you say,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ but sit 
down here by me, and let us talk it over, 
and, if possible, ascertain how such a 
thing as you say can possibly be. You 
know that you saw Ellen Garnett dead—’’ 

No—I thought—I believed that I had 
seen her dead ; but I must have been mis- 
taken. I was imposed on by some extra- 
ordinary resemblance.” 
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“«My dear friend! How is that pos- 
sible? Could you, of all people in the 
world, have made such a mistake ?”’ 

‘«T must have done so—and it is not so 
wonderful as it appears, since there have 
been in the world, somewhere, two women 
so precisely alike as Ellen, whom I saw 
to-night, and that other whom I believed 
to have been her. The likeness in a dead 
face is not so unmistakable as in a laving 
one; and though the dead girl seemed 
the counterpart—was the counterpart of 
my Ellen—lI never could be mistaken in 
her living face, every line, every flicker- 
ing expression of which I know better a 
thousand times than my own reflection in 
the mirror.”’ 

‘‘Then what becomes of your sus- 
picions of the man Morley, whom you 
believed to have murdered Ellen—or else 
to have driven her to self-destruction ?”’ 

For a moment Harvey seemed stag- 
gered by this question. A few hours 


earlier it would have struck him as un- 
answerable, and would have thrown all 
his thoughts into confusion ; but as he 
said, his mind was clearer now. The 
tremendous shock of recognizing, as he 


believed he had done, Ellen Garnett in 
the theatre, had thrown an almost blind- 
ing light on much that was wrapped in 
darkest mystery before. 

Therefore it was but for a moment that 
Frank Lorrimer’s question staggered him. 

‘‘What becomes of my suspicions of 
Morley?’’ he answered. ‘‘ They are con- 
firmed, that is all—that Morley and Sir 
Robert Wilfred are one and the same is 
now a proven fact to my mind, and the 
motive, which was the one thing wanting 
to convict him, is now supplied. I told 
you I believed him to be the real thief 
in the case of the Lost Heirs—how blind 
I was not to have read the riddle before. 
The Lost Heirs are now found—at least 
their disappearance is no longer a 
mystery.”’ 

Frank started violently, and in the 
wide open, dilated eyes, and questioning 
look she raised to his face, Harvey saw 
that she, too, had divined the truth. 

‘¢Yes,”’ he continued, now trembling 
with agitation, ‘‘ Morley claimed Elean- 
ore as his cousin, and Eleanore Wilford 
is Sir Robert’s cousin, so, too, was the 
dead girl, whom he would have had me 
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believe was Ellen, his cousin, also, and 
my Ellen’s twin-sister. Don’t you re. 
member that Miss Wilford said only their 
own mother could tell them apart when 
they were infants, and so extraordinary a 
resemblance is unusual, even with twin- 
sisters.” 

‘« It is true, and would explain much !” 
cried Frank, her hands clasped till the 
fingers locked each other, in the extrem. 
ity of interest andattention. She was, as 
Harvey was, wrought to an alarming pitch 
of excitement; and it required all her 
power of self-control not to break down 
in a burst of hysterical tears or laughter. 

‘‘You agree with me?’’ continued 
Harvey. ‘‘ But of course you do—how 
could you do otherwise? It only mad- 
dens me to think how long I have been 
solving so simple a mystery. But, tilll 
saw Ellen to-night, there was, of course, 
an important link missing in the chain of 
evidence. But all is complete now. 
Ellen and the dead girl were Sir Robert 
Wilford’s little cousins, Eleanore and 
Lillian ; so, also, was the little boy my 
father adopted, his cousin, the young 
heir of Oakley Manor, little Gerard; 
Jerry, we called him—it was the name he 
answered to, dearchild! And we always 
supposed it was short for Jeremiah.”’ 

Frank Lorrimer’s eager, excited look 
had changed to bewildered amazement. 

‘‘Stop, Harvey!’’ she said. ‘* What 
do you mean? What are you talking 
about ?”’ 

‘©Q, I forgot, my dear friend! Iam 
going too fast—in telling you my own 
story and Ellen’s; of course I never said 
anything about the little boy supposed 
to have been her brother, and adopted by 
my father at the same time that Mrs. 
Garnett adopted Eleanore. You remem- 
ber when we were looking through the 
picture-gallery how much struck you were 
with the beautiful picture of young Lady 
Wilford ?—”’ 

‘¢ Yes—yes !”’ 

‘¢ You asked me if I had ever seen sucha 
face, and I answered yes—almost such a 
face—it was that of a little adopted brother, 
dead years and years ago. That was the 
child—a picture in miniature of his 
mother. Our dear little Jerry, and with- 
out doubt, Gerard, the stolen heir of 
Oakley Manor !”’ 
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«Great Heaven !’’ murmured Frank, 
«it must be so—the story is complete.” 
‘Do you doubt, now, that my suspic- 


jons were correct? Is there still a question ° 


in your mind of the identity of Sir Robert 
Wilford with my bitter enemy, Morley? ’”’ 

‘‘No, none—I am morally convinced,”’ 
said Frank in a low, grave tone. 

“Yes—you do well to say morally 
convinced,’’ Harvey repeated, ‘‘ for after 
all, we have no absolute proof against Sir 
Robert Wilford. Atthe best all we have 
found out is but circumstantial evidence. 
But what is that to me?—my darling 
whom I believed dead, is alive, and though 
still lost to me I will find her—yes! If 
ten thousand treacherous, murderous cous- 
ins stood between us!’”’ 

Frank Lorrimer looked at the brilliant 
animated face, flushed with hope, and 
strong with determination and conscious 
power,—at the deep, dark blue eyes glow- 
ing with tender passion. Never had she 
seen Harvey Lovell look like this—never 
had she even guessed how he could look 
under the influence of such feelings ; and, 
now as she gazed, a swift, lance-like pain 
shot through her heart, leaving her sick 
and faint. She leaned back in her chair, as 
though she felt the need of some support, 
and she thought with unutterable sadness, 
‘“‘ How he loves her—how he loves her! ”’ 

Harvey, who had been quite silent for 
a moment, carried beyond the present by 
his own wild, rushing fancies, turned sud- 
denly to Frank again, with bright, smil- 
ing eyes. 

‘‘And to think that I was actually 
frightened at first,’”’ said Harvey. ‘‘Fright- 
ened, of my own sweet love, alive and be- 
fore me! And yet, it could not have 
been fear.—or, if so, it was lest my senses 
were playing me false. But you saw her 
too—that reassured me. I can’t tell you 
what a relief it was to know that you saw 
her, too,—and yet I must drop down in 
a faint, like a sick girl. I can’t think 
what should have made me so foolish— 
but it must have been the shock, the joy, 
the reaction from long months of grief 
and pain.” 

Frank bent forward suddenly, and laid 
a gentle, quieting hand upon his shoulder. 

‘* Dear Harvey,’’ she said, ‘‘ the wild- 
ness of your joy rather frightens me now 
—don’t let hope carry you too far! 
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Remember, it isstill possible there may be 
some mistake—still possible your past 
grief may be only too real.’’ 

Harvey shivered as if some icy breath 
had blown upon him, and his face grew 
pale as Frank’s own. 

‘¢ You mean that she whom I saw may 
be the sister, and not Eleanore? I will 
not think it—no! I could not bear it— 
I dase not think it now that I have seen 
her face to face,’’ Frank sighed deeply. 

She knew, now, that she loved Harvey 
Lovell; but no faintest breath of jealousy 
mixed with that pure and fervent passion. 
Every thought merged itself into an 
earnest prayer that Harvey might be right. 
in his belief that Ellen Garnett lived. 

‘*Even that terrible letter which 
seemed to break my heart when it came,’” 
Harvey continued, ‘‘ how small a thing it 
seems now—I have but to find her—to 
hold her hands in mine, and look into 
her eyes, and then she will know that noth- 
ing—nothing but death could part us.” 


‘¢I think I see an explanation of that- 


strange letter, now,’’ Frank said, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘now by the light of other things.’’ 

‘¢ How ?—In what way?—it would be 
such a gain to know the meaning of that 
letter, for that might help me to find her.’’ 

“You say your adopted brother, little 
Gerard, died very soon after your parents 
took him? a 

‘* Yes, before the first year had passed.’” 

‘And did Ellen know this? ’’— 

‘¢ Why, yes, she may have known it— 


altho’ I am not sure—the child did not 


die in Chester. My mother took him. 
away tothe seaside, in hope of benefitting 
his health by the change. We scarcely 
thought him Nelly’s brother—they were 
so unlike—and she may not have known 
about his death. She was such a little 
child, not much over three years of age 
at the time.” 

‘*Then even if she knew of the child’s 
death she might easily have forgotten it? ’’ 

‘Why, of course—she probably knows 
far less of it than you did an hour ago. 
But what can you mean—what explana- 
tion can you find in that circumstance for 
the poor darling’s letter ?’’ 

‘*A very simple and yet terrible one— 
can you not see that Morley, who must 
have known of her adoption by Mrs. Gar- 
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father, has convinced her that the man 
she loved—the man whom she called hus 
band in her secret thoughts was her own 
brother.’’ 

A cry of horror burst from Harvey’s 
lips and he started to his feet as if galvan- 
ized. ‘‘Great Heaven!” he murmured. 
‘<It is impossible! No man would dare 
invent suchastory. The lie would choke 
him while he uttered it.” 

‘< Reflect a moment,’’ said Frank, 
calmly. ‘‘He would not invent it—he 
would not mean to lie—and the convic- 
tion of speaking the truth would only 
give added weight to his terrible words. 
Don’t you see that Morley or Wilford 
really believes you to be Gerard Bertram 
Wilford, the true heir of Oakley Manor ; 
and that is the secret of the malignant 
hate for which you could imagine no suf- 
ficient reason.”’ 

Harvey merely stared in mute amaze- 
ment while Frank spoke, then he slowly 
sank into his seat. 

‘You are right,’’ he said, ‘‘ most as- 
suredly you are right—it would explain 
everything else that has seemed inexpli- 
cable.” 

He drew out Ellen’s letter—which he 
always carried in an inside pocket, just 
against his heart, and unfolding it, read 
it slowly—repeating aloud certain lines. 
‘* Through no fault of yours’’—‘‘ Through 
no fault of mine.’’—‘‘It is the will 
of Heaven and must be obeyed ’’— 
‘*accept my words as the decree of Fate’’ 
—‘‘ask to know nothing, and then, 
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happier than I, you may escape aa knowl. 
edge that has almost seared my brain” 
‘‘to think of me will be to remember, 


* and that will be a crime.’’ 


How easy to understand now, in the 
light of this revelation—and how horri- 
ble! Harvey shuddered himself, at the 
mere thought; and then, with infinite 
pity and tenderness reflected how Ellen 
must have suffered in writing that letter, 
and ever after! 

«¢Oh, by some means of punishing the 
wretch who has tortured her so!”’ he 
murmured, pressing the letter to his lips, 
and then returning it to its warmer place. 
«If I could but find some proof of Wil- 
ford’s guilt—the man who brought the 
children to Chester, and deserted them. 
But he’s dead, perhaps,—or at the other 
end of the world.”’ 

“‘Might it not be Old Tommy?”’ sug- 
gested Miss Lorrimer. 

Harvey repressed a shout of exultation, 
but he could not wholly refrain from some 
outburst. 

‘You are certainly my guardian-angel 
he cried, clasping her hands, who ever 
had so good, so true, so noble a sister?” 

She drew gently away from him, and 
held out her hand, saying: 

‘‘And now, good-night—lI will send 
the servant to show you to your room. 
We have talked enough to give us food 
enough for waking and sleeping dreams 
for the rest of this night.”’ 

And with a smile she left him. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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From the Mist. 


CLARE. 
Out from the mist you come to me to-night, 
Those star-like eyes again on me are beaming, 
My lips are sileat, in this dim weird light 
I wait you, yet am I awake, or dreaming ? 

A form seems near me, close beside my chair, 
As in those dear old days now gone forever, 
A loved one kneels,—the old time charm is there, 

I clasp you darling, never more to sever, 


With outstretched, eager hands I wait for you, 


Vain hope—receding through the mist you vanish. 


*Tis but a phantom from the long ago, 
Still, but a dream of you will sorrow banish, 
Even in dreams, O loved and lost one come 


From your bright home, and show me hope’s true 


ray. 
My path is lone, my feci are often weary, 
I need your love and guidance every day. 


As through the mist I gaze across that stream, 
To where field’s of light are blooming ever, 


The crimson sunset fades; life’s eve comes on, 


Ah, blest the dawn, we meet no more tosever. 
Here mid the shadows, waiting lone to-night, 
The memory of your love is with me ever. 


Some day, beloved, all earth’s trials past 


We'll meet from out the mist, no more to sever. 





Reuben’s, Daughter. 
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IRVIN GIBSON fertile, shaded with groups of tall shag- 
stopped fora moment barks, graceful elms, and plumey willows, 
at the foot of asteep, with occasional brooks, flowing along so 
marshy bank, after a quietly and. placidly, you can hardly be- 
hasty scramble lieve them to be the same wild, wayward 
through the under- streams you see waving so furiously, over 
brush of the over- the rocks, up in the Hillsides. Down 
grown pathway. A_ here they are graceful and dignified, like 
broad, green meadow some gentle, highborn maiden. They 
lay before him. may stop to sing a little under the tall 

It was a hot, sultry, July day. Young ferns and branching willows of some tiny 
Gibson had wandered half the morning, cove, where the speckled trout are hiding, 
without finding anything he wanted to but they no longer indulge in the gay, 
sketch. It is true, that the hills were dashing, rollicking freaks of the hills. 
beautiful, the old fences and hedges pic- A steep bank thickly covered runs all 
turesque, and the cows, browsing among along the east side of the meadow, be- 
the grey rocks and wild roses, or wading yond the bank are the cultivated fields 
deep into the pasture brook, were inter- and pastures, the village street with its 
esting, and would make a picture fullof roomy old farm-houses and capacious 
light and color, and the quiet atmos- barns, then other fields and pastures, 
phere of a hot, lazy summer day inthe more and more hilly the farther they 
country. But Irvin himself was full of stretch away east fromthe river. ‘‘ Out 
lifeand action. Hewas out of harmony East’’ the farms are poorer and the peo- 
with the quiet around him, when he ple work harder to fill their little barns 
paused, uncertain which way to go, up, than the farmers in ‘‘ The Street’ do to 
or down, the meadow. fill their large ones. 

He glanced down, then up, and stood Reuben Dayton owned a small farm, 
for fully five minutes motionless, speech- a rambling, old, red farm-house on one 
less, unconscious of thought, before he of those eastern hills. Time was when 
exclaimed, ‘‘By the everlasting Gods! the Dayton farm covered many broad 
If angels ever direct the step; of poor hu- acres, and the red house was gay with 
man, earth bound mortals, surely they many lads and lissies, and the barns full 
have directed mine this morning? Iwas to overflowing. But that wasin Reuben’s 
looking for something grand and beauti- early boy-hood. He was the only one of 
ful, something that had life and move- them left now. He had beena quiet, 
ment ; Ihave found something sublime. I shy boy, fond of books. In his early 
verily believe I have found Venus her- manhood he devoted himself to his 
self—not in marble—but Venus in life, invalid father. His life had been so se- 
with every muscle in full play, and that cluded that he had never overcome the 
grand, old, white-haired patriarch at the shyness of his boyish days. 
right, close behind her! and the tall At forty-five he married a stout, young 
young fellow by his side! Surely I girl, who cheered his life, with her 
must have reached the country of Gods bright, sunny ways, for two short years 
and Goddesses! Never was a poor painter only; then slipped away into that 
body so blest before. Well! I’ve never silent land, leaving behind her baby 
had very good luck with painting ordi- Ruby. 
nary mortals; I1’ll try what I can do with Reuben had borne so many losses that 
the extraordinary.”’ he felt like an old, old man—as helpless 

Geographically G——, is one of the as his little daughter, who cried and 
loveliest towns bordering on the Conneti- laughed in his arms, and reached up her 
cut river. The meadows are broad and dimpled hands to play with the tears roll- 
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ing down his cheeks. She was all he had; 
and he was all she had. 

He was too poor to hirea housekeeper, 
or a nurse for the baby. Perhaps he 
would not have done it had he been 
able to, for he could not bear to have the 
baby Ruby out of his sight for a mo- 
ment. 

He kept a boy to help him with the 
farm work, and did the housework him- 
self—what there was done. In the sum- 
mer, whenever heand Joe were at work 
on the farm, they took the baby with 
them. 

In winter they were sometimes obliged 
to leave her at the nearest neighbors, 
(half a mile away) while they went out 
' chopping. 

Ruby grew and throve,in her fresh out- 
of-door life. She was not many years old 
before she could run over the fields like a 
young fawn, and climb rocks like a kid. 

To her father and Jce she was a little 
queen, and they her willing subjects. 

With the whole farm for her nursery, 
she knew the haunts of all the wild young 
things. She, and her young knight Joe, 
could point out every bird’s nest in the 


place, from the crow’s on the tall pine 


tree, to the bob-o-link’s in the clover. 
They knew where to find the foxes’ holes, 
and where the grey squirrels’ babies were 
hidden away. And so they grew up 
together, with only Reuben to teach 
them. 

It may have been a queer childhood, 
but it was a healthy, happy one. 

Ruby began to study with Joe when 
she was a very little thing; when the 
winter days were cold and snowy, and 
they were all shut in together, by the fire 
in the great kitchen. But for many years 
her vacation—and Jce’s, too—lasted 
from early spring until the harvest was 
gathered. 

Reuben was a plain, old-fashioned 
teacher, with no new methods; but he 
had the advantage of being tenderly 
loved by both of his pupils. He was 
Joe’s only teacher until he was sixteen, 
when Reuben insisted that he should go 
down to the academy in ‘‘ the street.’’ 
So Joe trudged down, through the sun, 
over the hills every day. 

He was a rather odd, queer-looking 
boy, too big for his clothes, but with a 
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certain dignity and manliness that forbade 
the other boys laughing at him, though in 
many studies he was far behind other 
boys of his age—in others he was far in 
advance of them. 

He was quick, bright and _ atten. 
tive and owned the respect of the 
teacher from the first, and when the 
scholars found how easily he led them 
all in every kind of athletic 
sport, and that he was as_ kind 
and good-natured as he was strong, they 
grew quite enthusiastic about him, after 
the manner of school boys and girls. 

But Joe did not spend many winters 
in school. He had resolved to make an 
effort to follow his teacher’s advice—and 
his own inclination—and go to college, 
when misfortune came again to the little 
household. 

Reuben was stricken down in a mo- 
ment with paralysis. Joe quickly forgot 
his own aspirations, in tender, loving care 
for the helpless man, who had so long 
been like a father to him. 

Ruby was a very helpful child; yet 
Joe needed all his strength of muscle, 
and quick boy-wit, to support the little 
home. 

After a few years, Reuben rallied, and 
though he was always a broken old man 
after that, he was still able to join Ruby 
and Joe in their work and study by the 
fire side in Winter, and out in the fields 
in Summer. The three were always to- 
gether, and happy in each other’s society. 

They were not always alone. Joe's 
friends from the school did not forget 
him, but came often to the hill-farm, 
where they were made welcome. 

Ruby was fourteen when she was sent 
down to the village school. She was a 
tall young girl; she looked sixteen. Her 
clothes were as plain and poor as Joe’s had 
ever been, but she had a true womanly in- 
stinct about dressing, and no young queen 
ever looked more sweet and dignified 
than she did, in the simple clothes she 
had learned to fashion for herself. Joe 
used to think she looked as if she must 
have stepped out from some old picture. 

In the mornings, Ruby walked down, 
over the three miles of hills to the school; 
but every night Joe came after her— 
though half the boys in the school would 
have been glad to take her home—or 
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anywhere else that she wanted to go; but 
she never would go anywhere without 
oe, or her father. The boys used to wish 
that she had no brother—as they called 


oe. 

It was while she was going to school, 
that Joe discovered he did not care 
to be called her brother, or thought of in 
that way at all—by anyone. 

He said nothing then, knowing that 
she was yet a child. 

Still he could not keep from his looks 
and manner an added tenderness and 
watchfulness. The wisest of mothers 
could not have been more careful of an 
only daughter, than Joe was of Ruby. 

Reuben saw it all and rejoiced, believ- 
ing it would end as he wished, seeing the 
innocent unconsciousness with which 
Ruby clung to Joe, and looked to him 
for help and sympathy in allher work and 
pleasure ; just as she had always done, 
before the swarm of youthful admirers 
came driving up to the red farm-house. 

As time went on, almost everyone, ex- 
cept Ruby herself, began to see the little 
romance, and think they could read it 
through to the end. 

When the three walked up the church 
aisle together, Sunday after Sunday—as 
they had always done—the older 
people began to smile pleasantly, while 
their eyes followed them, the younger 
ones looked on with envy; but all agreed 
that Ruby could not find a truer, stronger, 
braver man for her heart and home than 
Joe, or he a wife more beautiful, womanly 
and helpful. Every day her sweet, im- 
perious, queenly ways bound her more 
closely to him. 

When Irvin Gibson found them making 
hay in the meadow, Joe’s heart was beating 
high with hope. Ruby had insisted upon 
taking hay with them as she used to do; 
and they were making play of the hard, 
heavy work, like three children, laugh- 
ing and talking gaily while they hurried 
on; conscious all the timethat the beauti- 
ful low-lying clouds were ominous, and 
might rise up at any time and undo all 
their morning’s work ; but quite uncon- 
scious that another cloud was coming 
hearer yet, and might take the bright 
sunshine out of one of their lives at least. 

Joe was now twenty-eight, and Ruby 
would be eighteen in a few weeks. He 
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had resolved that he would speak to her 
after that. He would not—could not— 
wait any longer. 

Reuben was the first to notice the 
young artist at his work. ‘They were all 
rather proud of their river and its sur- 
roundings, and mildly pleased that some 
one from the world outside had found it 
out, and come to make a picture of it. 
They vaguely wondered just what he was 
painting but did not think of themselves. 

In the afternoon a shower came up. 
The next day they came to make the wet 
hay over again, only to get it ready for 
another shower. ‘The artist was there, 
and began his work when they began 
their’s. 

On the third day Reuben and Joe came 
without Ruby. Irvin was there, and 
painted a little, but wandered about 
more. He came up and talked with the 
hay-makers, and went back to his work. 
Joe watched him and believed that he 
knew the cause of his restlessness. Again 
the harmless looking, little clouds rose up 
and grew black, but, before the rain 
came, Ruby appeared in a light buggy, 
and took her father and Joe home. 

On the fourth day she brought them 
down to the meadows, the artist was 
already there. Ruby stopped and turned 
hay for a while, with the air of one who 
was not going to stay. 

Irvin was in despair. He could not 
let her vanish, like a spirit before his pic- 
ture was finished. He took his canvas in 
his hands and walked quickly up to the 
old hay-maker, and explained frankly 
and courteously what he was trying to do, 
and asked to be,allowed to beg the young 
girl to stay an hour or two, until he could 
make another attempt to catch a certain 
swinging grace and motion, which, he 
thought, he had altogether failed in. 
Reuben called his children—as he called 
them—to look at the picture and listen to 
the wishes of the young painter. Ruby 
assented, as gracefully and naturally as 
she would lend a helping hand to any 
one whoneeded her. Reuben was pleased 
with the picture, and Joe wastoo, though 
he felt a vague uneasiness. .- 

The hay-making and picture-making 
went on, until both were finished. 

Not many days later Irvin climbed up 
the hill to the red farm-house and came, 
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around where Ruby was ironing, just in- 
side the kitchen door, while her father 
was grinding tools in the yard, and Joe 
was riding the colt, for the first time, out 
in the pasture, where Ruby’s admiring 
eyes often wandered. Here were three 
pictures, all worthy of the best efforts of 
the young painter. Would anyone blame 
him if he lingered long ! 

They were hospitable people. They 
made him welcome, as they did all who 
came to their door. 

He came again and yet again. Day af- 
ter day, and week after week. 

He painted many pictures; but he no 
longer deceived himself. He had long 
since ceased to come to paint. He knew 
that he came to see Ruby, and painted 
for an excuse for coming. 

Ruby, who had known only simple, 
homely tasks, was pleased and fascinated 
with the work she saw grow under his 
brushes. It looked like enchantment to 
her. Perhaps it was. Poor Joe thought 
so, as he looked on helplessly. 

It seemed to him ages, since the three 
had been alone together. 

Ruby’s eighteenth birth-day came and 


went, but Joe dared not ask her the ques- 


tion he so longed to ask. He could not 
treat the courteous stranger, as cordially 
as he believed he might. 

His own work seemed rough and rude. 
He felt as powerless as a star might feel, 
trying, in the presence of the sun, to 
coax a lily bud to grow and bloom. 

Seeing Ruby so interested in the artist’s 
work and stories of his life in the great 
city, he began to think he could never 
make her happy in the life he had plan- 
ned. It must be far better for her to 
choose the artist, and share his home, so 
different from this old one, once so hap- 
py- But how could he give her up! 

Reuben looked sadly on and waited. 

Irvin Gibson first believed Joe to be the 
brother of Ruby; when he learned the 
truth, he regretted the grief he was 
causing, but made no change in his plans ; 
indeed he had no plans. 

He knew that he admired Ruby,in her 
own home, above all women he had ever 
known, but he knew the difference a 
change of light makes in a picture. How 
would she look to him in his own home! 
So different from this simple farm-house. 
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Would the grace and dignity that made 
her seem like a queen here, and every- 
where in her own little country town, 
bear the strong light of a more artificial 
life in the great town? And what would 
his proud old mother say if he chosea 
little hay-maker tor a wife? 

She might disinherit him. Did he 
care enough for Ruby to be poor for her 
sake, to make his own way in the world, 
to build up a home for himself and her? 

Whiie he debated, and came daily up 
to the farm, the summer passed away, 
and October came, with its red and gold- 
en glory. One day Irvin found Ruby in 
the edge of the woods alone. She was 
leaning against the trunk of a tree, and 
looking off dreamily and rather sadly, 
over the hills, into the purple shadows. 
The afternoon sun shone full in her face, 
and filled her hair with its yellow light, 
and brightened her plain brown dress. 

Perhaps there was something alluring 
and bewitching in the soft October air. 
Irvin could no longer resist the enchant- 
ment and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Ruby! I can- 
not live without you. Promise me that 
you will be my Ruby, my darling, my 
wife,’’ and reached out his arms towards 
her. 

The poor child started and trembled 
like some young, wild creature. ‘‘Oh, 
no! no!’’ she said, ‘* Do go away! 
Don’t you know how happy we were be- 
fore youcame? Now Joeis never with us, 
and father is sad, and I am always lonely. 
You belong with your people, and I 
belong with mine. I can never leave my 
father and Joe. Do go away, and let us 
be happy again, as we always were be- 
fore.”’ 

Then it came over her, all in a moment, 
why she could never be happy away from 
Joe. 

It was not the sun-light that made the 
the deep, red color flash over her face, 
up into her pretty brown hair. 

Irvin saw it and understood that his 
suit was a hopeless one. He had thought 
that he should have everything his own 
way, when once he decided to carry this 
sweet, wild-flower off to the city. 

Alas, for human hopes and human van- 
ity ! 

‘Good-bye, then,” he said, ‘‘and may 
God bless you all as you deserve.”’ 
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Then he turned and walked down the 
hill,sadder and wiser than when hecame up. 

Perhaps it was not in human nature for 
him to wish to meet Joe just then; yet he 
did meet him, and said, “Good-bye, old 
fellow. I’m off to-morrow—and—I—I— 
shall not be in your way any longer.’’ 

On the next Thanksgiving Day the 
trees were bare, and the hills were brown, 
a cold, bleak wind swept over the red 
farm-house, but who, within, knew it, or 
cared for it? 

Not old Reuben, sitting by the cheery 
fire; nor young Mrs. Joe, smiling up into 
the face of her husband; and certainly 
not Joe, himself. 

* * * . 

Many years have passed away. Old 
Reuben has gone with them. 

There is a tall, slender lad of twelve, 
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named for his grandfather, a bright little 
boy of seven, and a baby girl. 

The old house is filled with books and 
pretty things. Joe and Ruby teach the 
children as Reuben taught them. They 
can afford to live wherever they please, 
now; but they have never wished to give 
up, entirely, their old home on the farm. 

The day Joe and Ruby love best is 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Irvin Gibson’s picture of ‘*‘ The Hay- 
makers’’ brought him much flattering 
notice, and the offer of more money than 
he had ever expected to earn with his 
brush. But he would not sell it. 

Five years after the marriage of Joe and 
Ruby, Irvin sent them the picture, with 
his best wishes. 

That winter he married a society belle. 
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JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 


Marching slowly, one by one, 
With their faces like the sun, 
In their white robes, like some fair 
Phantoms wave of sky and air, 
Stern the old preceptor stands, 
Grasps the rule within his hands, 
Grim and solemn as he looks, 
With a wise air learned from books, 
Neath his steady, sunken eye, 
Something softer I descry. 
O, child-hearted pedagogue, 
Fortunatus loves thee, rogue. 
Thou a knarled oak bent by storm, 
Cherish in a satyr’s form ; 
Will they love thee; thy divine 
All the sweetness that is thine ; 
In the hard lines of thy face, 
Deeper tenderness can trace, 
They have seen thy fingers stray 
In that kindly, absent way, 
With thy hand caressing laid 
On the head of some bright maid. 
While thy face a glory swept, 
And a sudden radiance leapt 
To those faded, sunken eyes 
Like a flash from clouded skies, 
Ah, he holds their sunny locks 
Sweeter than his dreary books, 
Tender master, little flock, 
I shall envy not, nor mock, 
What were empires and great things, 
Lands, and jewels, and crowns of Kings, 
All the wealth sunk in the seas, 
To be high in hearts like these ? 





A Wictim of Circumstance. 


BY E. P. TRAIN. 


N the Spring of 1880 certain compli- 
cations arose in my husband’s busi- 
ness affairs, which necessitated his 
presence in England during the 

coming Summer, and, as I had a strong 
hereditary horror of the sea, that nothing 
could overcome, he was to leave me be- 
hind in America. 

I had no children, and being appalled 
at the prospect of entire loneliness, I in- 
vited a cousin, a young and lovely girl, 
to become my guest during my husband’s 
absence, to which she gladly consented. 
I was comparatively young myself, and, 
if I may be permitted to say so, without 
subjecting myself to the charge of vanity, 
attractive in appearance. At least I have 
often been assured of the fact, with sin- 
cerity that left no room for doubt. As 
the hot weather drew near, we tried to 
decide upon a refuge from the unendura- 
ble atmosphere of the city, and, after 
much wavering, decided upon the moun- 
tains. 

There were several reasons why we 
should give the preference to a certain 
hotel, which I shall call The Glade, chief 
of which was the fact that it had been the 
usual Summer resort of my husband and 
myself, so that I was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the house and its proprietors—a 
worthy and excellent couple with whom 
I was a favorite, and that therefore a 
kind of chaperonage would be afforded 
me, which, though it could not prove 
exigeante or irritating, would yet be a 
concession to the proprieties which might 
regard the presence in a strange hotel of 
two young and unprotected women as a 
challenge to “es convenances. 

So, onthe rst of July, we arrived at 
The Glade, where I found a warm welcome 
awaiting me from good Mr. and Mrs. 
Huntoon ; from them alone, however, for 
I found not one soul else in the hotel 
whom I knew, nor did I discover among 
the throng any faces which inspired me 
with a desire to make acquaintance with 
their owners. Still, Annie and I were 
sufficient unto ourselves, and with 
books, embroidery, long walks and 


charming drives, we found the time pass 
quite as rapidly as we desired. There 
was considerable sport, too, in observing 
and discussing the other guests, and we 
were not a little amused by remarks 
concerning ourselves that we frequently 
overheard. 

These were chiefly relative to my dia- 
monds, of which I possessed an extremely 
valuable quantity, and of whose beauty 
I was far more conscious than of my own. 
In those days, jewels were worn oftener 
and in greater profusion than in this 
period of ultra simplicity, and as evening 
after evening I decked my ears, hair and 
bosom with the sparkling gems, a mur- 
mur of admiration would follow my pro- 
gress through the wide halls and _ parlors. 
Conversational advances were often made 
to us, but like queens traveling éncognito, 
we repelled all liberties, until one day we 
were caught like simple doves in a trap, 
which threatened to destroy us. It hap- 
pened thus : 

We had started from The Glade one 
morning ona long stage-ride to Bethlehem, 
with Mr. Huntcon, himself, as driver, 
and the two seats beside him occupied by 
ourselves, while an indiscriminate and 
oddly-assorted company filled the rest of 
the coach. The day was superb, and the 
ride glorious. Annie and I both were in 
almost childishly high spirits and laughed 
and giggled like two school-girls. She 
was of the nervous, highly-susceptible 
order and was easily excited to mirth or 
terror. 

We rested awhile at Bethlehem, had an 
excellent dinner, and found some friends, 
who were making a tour of the mountains 
and who promised to look us up at The 
Glade. As we were chatting with them 
on the piazza, Annienudged my side and 
directed my attention to a man who was 
pacing up and down at a little distance. 

‘* Marion, have you ever seen so hand- 
some aman? He is evidently awfully 
smitten with you, for when you look the 
other way he stares with all his might, 
not wildly, but simply as if he couldn't 
help it,’’ she whispered. 
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He was handsome, superbly so, without 
a fault or blemish on his perfect face, and 
yet with none of the femininity that 
over-regularity of feature sometimes be- 
stows. He was tall, rather slight than 
proad, with very dark hair, clear olive 
skin, which had a touch of dusky red on 
the cheeks beneath the hazel eyes, and a 
short, crisp moustache adorning, but not 
hiding a well cut mouth. 

‘You are looking at Ames, Mrs. Mere- 
dith,’ observed one of our friends, 
“handsome fellow, isn’t he?’”’ 

‘‘ Wonderfully so,’’ I answered, adding 
with a laugh, ‘‘can’t we make an ex- 
change of passengers and take him back 
with us to beautify the parlors of The 
Glade? Do you know him, Mr. 
Barker ?”’ 

“Yes, a first-rate fellow, if he is a 
beauty-man. Hallo! What, going al- 
ready ! Well! see you soon again. Good- 
bye. Hold on there, Ames! What are 


you doing? You’re not going to leave 
us?” 

But such was evidently the fact, for as 
Annie and I looked down from our com- 
fortable perch to discover the cause of 


Mr. Barker’s perturbation, we saw the 
handsome stranger climbing up to the 
top of the stage, apparently having every 
intention of returning with us to The 
Glade. 

This fact was sufficient to excite Annie 
to perpetrate a number of jokes at my ex- 
pense, and furnished a theme for conver- 
sation in subdued tones which would, I 
think, have lasted until we reached our 
destination, had it not been for the inter- 
vention of a contretemps. 

We had nearly reached the foot of a 
steep hill, when suddenly an ominous 
creaking warned Mr. Huntoon that all 
was not as it should be with the coach. 
Ina second he had pressed the brake on 
to its fullest extent, with a quick motion 
pulled up the horses, stopping the huge 
lumbering vehicle just in time, for the 
next moment the whiffle-tree broke and he 
called to us all to dismount. I was 
scarcely surprised to find myself lifted to 
the ground by the handsome stranger, 
who led me to a little distance with per- 
fect courtesy and reassured me as to the 
extent of the danger. 

“There is a blacksmith’s shop quite 
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near,’’ Mr. Huntoon said, ‘‘ and hethinks 
they can patch tne stage up in an hour at 
furthest. May I be permitted to spread 
my overcoat here for you and your friend 
to siton, Madam?’’ I thanked him and 
accepted his offer, for it was made with 
the utmost respect and dignity, and I felt 
that his acquaintance with a man of Mr. 
Barker’s standing was a sufficient cachet 
for him. 

In whatever light the rest of the party 
may have regarded the detention, cer- 
tainly Annie and I had no cause to regret 
it, for we found Mr. Ames a most agree- 
able, entertaining man. His manners 
were polished and his conversational abili- 
ties of a high order, and when it trans- 
pired that we had many friends in com- 
mon, my last scruples vanished and I per- 
mitted myself to enjoy his society as 
thoroughly as I felt disposed to do. 

The hour was nearly up when I saw a 
slight shiver convulse him. 

‘¢You are cold, Mr. Ames,’’ I said, 
‘‘and we are selfishly depriving you of 
your overcoat. Do put it on.” 

‘¢ Not at all,’’ he replied, with a shrug, 
‘‘T might put on forty coats and they 
would do no good. 1 am a victim to 
malaria, and with your permission will 
avail myself of my only safe-guard.”’ 

So saying, he drew from an inside 
pocket a beautifully-wrought, silver flask, 
poured a little of its contents, whose odor 
proclaimed brandy, into the cup and 
drank it. Soon the coach came up; we 
mounted and reached The Glade without 
further accident. . 

A new interest was now given to our 
lives for, though at times a queer, uncom- 
fortable sensation regarding our new ac- 
quaintance would creep over me, still he 
was so charming and delightful an acqui- 
sition that I thrust it deliberately to one 
side. But, despite all my efforts, it would 
not long remain quiescent. Whence it 
sprang, what gave it birth and nourished 
it, Icannot say. Certainly in his every 
word and action he was a gentleman, re- 
served to all save Annie and myself, with 
whom he took long walks and spent the 
fair summer evenings in pleasant and fa- 
miliar conversation, never referring to 
himself or his past life, but showing a 
wide knowledge of the world and its af- 
fairs. Whether he was rich or poor I 
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could not tell, for though all his personal 
belongings were of the most luxurious de- 
scription, yet he spoke as though wealth 
was an unattainable good. 

He admired my diamonds with a cold, 
careless appreciation, which convinced 
me that they awoke no desire of possession 
within him; but, towards their wearer, 
his manner grew every day a little warmer, 
until at last I began to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable. 

‘¢Annie,’’ I said, one afternoon as we 
were dressing for supper, ‘‘what do you 
think of Mr. Ames?”’ 

She threw a nervous glance behind her 
and began to giggle hysterically. I was 
in earnest and grew impatient. 

‘<For Heaven’s sake,’’ I exclaimed, 
‘‘do for once stop giggling and answer 
me like a rational being.” 

To my utter amazement, she covered 
her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. I ran to her and threw my arms 
about her neck. 

‘Annie, dear, forgive me! What is 
the matter? Did I hurt your feelings by 
my harshness?’’ 

She shook her head and continued to 
sob with a violence that alarmed me. 

‘*Annie, I am terribly distressed; do 
tell me what is the matter.”’ 

Thus urged she made a violent effort to 
conquer her emotion and partially suc- 
ceeded, but her agitation was still extreme, 
as she said : 

‘*T really cannot tell you what is the 
matter, Marion. I never felt before as I 
do now, and I can’t explain it.”’ 

Remembering the name that had con- 
jured up the outburst, a sudden light 
dawned upon me. Taking the girl, of 
whom I was very fond, tenderly in my 
arms, I stooped and whispered a question 
inher ear. The shudder that it provoked 
convinced me more even than the decision 
of her answer. 

‘‘Love him! Oh, Marion! 
him! No, ten thousand times no!”’ 

**Yet you have seemed to like him, 
Annie, and to enjoy his society.” 

‘He fascinates me,’’ she replied, ner- 
vously, ‘‘and at times I almost like 
him; but there is no use in my trying 
to explain my feelings towards him. 
They are too complex for definition ; 
only this I know, that it was an un- 
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lucky day for me when I first met that 
man.” 

«« Shall we leave The Glade? ’’ I asked, 
feeling that it would avail nothing to 
reason with her strange depression, 


though convinced of its absurdity. 
‘*Oh! could we?” she cried, eagerly, 
‘¢ Yes, and we will, if at the end of 
the week he is still here; but last night 
he spoke of leaving if some friends whom 
He is to join 


he expects, arrive soon. 
them on a tramp.”’ 

She seemed greatly relieved and as we 
went down stairs together, acted as if 
nothing had happened. 

That evening it was too cold to sit out 
of doors, and we all grew much interested 
in asort of game that the young people 
were trying in one of the parlors. It 
was a species of mesmerism, one of the 
group going into the hall while the rest 
hid some object which they wereto require 
him to find when they led him in blind- 
folded. It was partially successful, some 
yielding easily to the magnetic impulse 
while others refused to submit to its 
sway. 

As we were watching their efforts, 
Annie ran up stairs to get a letter for the 
morning post, leaving Mr. Ames and I 
together, and when she rejoined us the 
object had just been hidden afresh. She 
stood for a few moments, leaning quietly 
against the wall, near the door, while a 
refractory subject was being operated 
upon. ‘Then I noticed that she seemed 
restless and moved irresolutely once or 
twice, casting strange, frightened glances 
at Mr. Ames, who stood calmly, with his 
handsome eyes half closed, but fixed upon 
her. Suddenly, she drew a deep breath, 
started forward and before I could pre- 
vent her, had moved into the room, 
walked swiftly to the place where the 
hidden object lay, seized it mechanically 
and carried it directly to Mr. Ames; 
then, passing her hands over her eyes, 
she gave a shiver, turned deadly white, 
hastily crossed the hall and vanished up 
the stairs. 

There was quite a commotion in the 
parlor caused by her strange freak, which 
the children regarded as an unwarrantable 
intrusion upon their amusement, but I 
cared nothing for that, so angry was I with 
Mr. Ames, | turned wrathfully upon him: 
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“You have taken a strange and most 
ynwarrantable liberty, sir,’’ 1 exclaimed, 
«jn subjecting Miss Allen to your power. 
She is of an acutely sensitive and suscep- 
tible organization, as you have probably 
divined, and if the unauthorized privilege 
which you have exercised results in any 
evil to her, I shall find it difficult to for- 
give you.” Ithrew an angry glance at 
him, and was about sweeping haughtily 
past, when he laid a respectfully- detaining 
hand upon my arm. His face was agita- 
ted, and he looked sadly hurt and re- 

ntant as he said: 

‘Dear Mrs. Meredith, I beg your par- 
don and Miss Allen’s, also, for what I 
only intended as a harmless bit of fun. 
You must surely know that no considera- 
tion could tempt me to intentionally 
wound or injure either of you. Good 
God! It would be as possible for a saint 
to desecrate the shrine at which he wor- 
ships, as for me to treat with disrespect 
the only pure, good woman I have ever 
known. What an inestimable pleasure 
your society has been to me, these few 
happy days, you can only divine after 
hearing any past history, which, before 
we part forever, I wish to relate to you. 
Do, I beseech you, believe me when I 
assure you that my experiment upon Miss 
Allen was purely thoughtless? ”’ 

He looked so utterly miserable, and was 
so evidently in earnest, that I felt I could 
do no less than forgive him, which I did 
the more readily now it was beginning to 
dawn upon me that, after all, I was per- 
haps taking umbrageat a shadow; in vui- 
gar parlance, making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill. He seemed greatly relieved 
as my tone resumed its customary friend- 
liness, and sent the most profuse and hum- 
ble apologies to Annie, as I bade him 
good-night and went up stairs, thinking 
the while what a superbly handsome man 
he was, and a little ill at ease for fear that, 
despite her protestations, Annie’s late 
emotion might, after all, be a sign of 
havoc wrought by ses beaux yeux. 

My suspicions were almost confirmed 
when I beheld her condition, whose ex- 
treme emotion seemed scarcely attribu- 
table to so simple a cause as that which I 
had just witnessed. She was lying prone 
on her bed, sobbing and entirely unstrung 
and begged me, in a broken voice, not to 
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allude again to what she termed her 
‘¢weak submission to that terrible man’s 
will.’”’ So the subject remained undis- 
cussed between us, and, as the next day 
Mr. Ames’ friends arrived, I congratulated 
myself upon the probability of his im- 
mediate departure. 

However, this did not take place at 
once, although we now saw but little of 
our ephemeral companion, whose time and 
attention were quite absorbed by the new- 
comers, than whom I never saw a more 
sorry lot, for professed gentlemen. They 
appeared to be adventurers of a semi- 
genteel type, and that their appearance 
and behavior were a source of mortifica- 
tion to Ames, I could see by the shame- 
faced glances which he would occasionally 
cast at me, and the unavailing attempts 
he made to silence their boisterous jollity. 
He quite estranged himself from us, and 
the only communication between us was 
at meals, when, having still retained his 
seat next to me, he was temporarily 
separated from his friends, appearing 
quiet and reserved, with a marked in- 
crease of deference in his manner towards 
us. The second day after the arrival of 
the strangers a peculiar scene took place 
at dinner. I had noticed that Ames 
seemed somewhat weak and shaky; but 
attributed it to an attack of his old 
enemy, malaria, and had remarked, in an 
undertone to Annie, how shockingly ill 
he looked. Suddenly a terrible spasm 
seemed to seize him; he turned white as 
death and gasped and choked as if for 
breath. Leaning towards me, he seized 
my hand in a convulsive grip. 

‘Mrs. Meredith,”’ he groaned, ‘‘I am 
dying! O God! save me, save me!”’ 

We then were alone at the table and 
I was frightened to death. I called a 
waiter. 

‘‘This gentleman is very ill,’’ I said. 
‘<Go quickly and bring me a cup of very 
strong tea. Don’t lose an instant.”’ 

To this day, I have never been able to 
explain why I ordered tea ; but this I do 
know, that it had the desired effect of 
steadying him and restoring him to him- 
self, and, soon after Annie and I left him 
to his friends for further care, a sudden 
light dawned upon me. 

‘¢Annie,’’ I remarked, ‘‘it is my 
private opinion that our handsome friend 
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indulges rather too freely in the contents 
of that exquisjtely-decorated flask.”’ 

“QO, Marion! How I wish we had 
never met him. What shall we do?”’ 

‘*Nothing! He’ll leave in a day or 
two, and, until then, let us avoid him as 
much as possible. Poor fellow! I can’t 
help pitying him. There is so much that’s 
fine about him! ”’ 

That night Annie, having a severe 
headache, retired early, and I sat alone 
in one of the parlors, reading. There 
was dancing in an adjoining room, and 
all the other guests had been attracted 
thither. I was so interested in my book 
that I failed to hear the door leading 
from the piazza open, and was startled as 
a voice accosted me. 

‘¢ Mrs. Meredith, will you spare me a 
few moments? It is the last time I shall 
trouble you, as I leave The Glade to- 
morrow.’’ It was Ames who spoke. 

He looked terribly ; evidently his dis- 
sipations of the last few days were telling 
on him, yet still his face bore the stamp 
of the beauty God had endowed him 
with, marred and disfigured by excess as 
it had become. Some of the pity I felt 
for him must have been legible in my 
eyes, for, without waiting for a reply, he 
threw himself into a chair before me and 
said: 

*¢ You are sorry for me! God knows I 
need your pity. Iam one of the worst 
brutes He ever made. There isn’t a sin 
I haven’t committed; a crime I haven’t, 
2t least. contemplated. I have no more 
right to dare address you than a devil has 
to hold communion with an angel. I am 
everything that is vile and capable of any 
enormity but, before we part, I want to 
ask you to listen to my history. I have 
never known a woman like you before in 
my life. It has not been my lot to meet 
women of pure and noble character; and 
I thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me. May I tell my story or do 
you desire to hold no further intercourse 
with so abandoned a wretch as I !”’ 

I was nervous and terrified; the man 
looked so wild and excited that heactually 
frightened me, but I controlled myself 
and said, laughing lightly: 

‘*Mr. Ames, you are wonderfully dra- 
matic and would easily make you fortune 
on the stage. Asto the statements you 
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have just made, I do not believe a word 
of them and refuse to believe you other 
than a gentleman; foolish, perhaps, at 
times, but vile and wicked, ever !” 

His face lighted up for a moment with 
an expression of wild joy; then it cloud. 
ed over again with the old shadows. He 
drew a deep sigh and replied sadly: 

‘¢ Thank you for your good opinion, | 
wish I merited it; but, alas!I do not. A 
worse man than J, you cannot conceive, 
I am a drunkard, a gambler, forger, roué, 
I have seen the inside of more than one 
prison and fret the clasp of many pairs 
of handcuffs. Listen! I mus¢ tell you 
my history.” 

His face glowed and his eyes littered 
with excitement, and I had all I could do 
to preserve my self-control. Oh! how! 
wished some one would enter and interrupt 
this horrible téte-a-téte. He sat so near 
me that the odor of his breath showed me 
plainly the chief reason of his confidential 
mood. He collected himself and began 
quite calmly: 

**T was born in one of the eastern cities 
of the United States, and my father was 
sufficiently well to do to give me an ex- 
cellent education and some exceptional 
advantages, so that up to the age of 
twenty-five I had all my rational desires 
gratified. Then my father died and with 
my charge of his property I entered a 
business-house of good standing, as junior 
partner. Everything went well fora time, 
and I became engaged to one of the belles 
of the city. We were on the verge of 
marriage when the shock came which was 
my first buffet from fortune. I had been 
carelessly blind to the conduct of the 
business, placing entire confidence in my 
senior partners, and so, when I learned 
that bankruptcy was inevitible, I was 
totally unprepared for the blow and unable 
to cope with it. I was taken very ill; 
when I recovered, I found that ours had 
been what iscalled a dishonorable failure, 
my partners having feathered their own 
nests at the expense of their creditors. I 
believe that at that time my honor was 
more keenly sensitive than that of most 
men, for, even now, I remember how the 
thought of this baseness stung me to the 
soul. I resolved to attempt to carry on 
the business myself, hoping to pay, little 
by little, the whole amount of the firm’s 
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indebtedness. It was a Quixotic idea and 
impossible of fulfillment. However I 
struggled bravely on, receiving the en- 
couragement and sympathy of all, save 
the woman I was to marry. She was 
agry ; delayed our union by one pretext 
and another and finally broke our engage- 
ment. Now, I began to grow desperate, 
for [had loved her with all my soul I 
felt no strength or interest in fighting the 
terrible odds that threatened my frail 
business. ‘Things grew rapidly worse and 
all the powers of the earth seemed leagued 
together against me. I fell in with evil 
companions ; grew reckless and hard; 
dropped my old friends and, in fact, went 
tothe devil. No need to enlighten your 
pure soul with the easy manner of accom- 
plishing this course. Occasionally I have 
tried to pull up and reform, and when I 
frst met you at Bethlehem, I had for six 
months led the life of a saint, but habit 
has grown too strong for me, and I have 
again given hostage to the devil. Now, 
Mrs. Meredith, I have given you asketch 
of my life; your imagination can never 
fll in the details, and I am glad of it. 
You are the first woman who has ever 


touched my better nature since I bade 
farewell to respectability. Will you some- 
times think pityingly of a poor wretch 
whose one regret now is that he is 
unworthy of your friendship!”’ 

Such a confusion of emotions as I was 


experiencing! Fear, sorrow, horror, 
pity, alarm and sympathy, allclaimed my 
heart and the result of the conflict was 
dumbness. Perhaps he misinterpreted 
my silence, and imagined I thought him 
too base to deserve a reply; for he rose, 
looked down upon me with a terribly 
mournful look in his dark splendid eyes, 
paused a moment thus, and silently left 
the room. I hastened upstairs and re- 
lated the whole affair to Annie. 

‘‘ Qh, Marion! and the rooms of these 
awful wretches are so near our own !”’ 

They were, indeed, both theirs and ours 
giving upon an open veranda, and even 
now we could hear their riotous voices 
and the Bacchanalian songs with which 
they made night hideous. 

‘Do you suppose his story was true ?”’ 
Annie continued, as, with bated breaths, 
we listened to the revellers. 

‘‘] don’t know. He was in that semi- 
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intoxicated condition when it’s impossible 
to distinguish truth from falsehood.”’ 

‘¢Q, Annie! hear those creatures.”’ 

We grew more and more excited as the 
night went on and the sounds increased, 
and it was not until nearly two o’clock 
that I left Annie and sought my own bed 
in an adjoining room, leaving the door 
between open that we might communicate 
in case of need, for we were both so 
wrought up by our fears that the most 
dire and dreadful calamities seemed nat- 
ural consequences. 

After lying awake for some time, I at 
last fell into a nervous, fitful slumber, 
out of which I was waked by the con- 
sciousness that some one was stirring in 
myroom. The moon was quite bright, and 
its light falling through the curtain suf- 
ficiently illumined the room to permit me 
to discover a figure approaching my bed. 
It was all in white. As it drew nearer I 
was immensely relieved to recognize Annie 
in the silent vigilant. Wondering what 
could have brought her hither, and with 
my mind alert for any evil tidings, I softly 
spoke hername. To my surprise she paid 
no heed to me, but, with a strangely me- 
chanical action, came directly towards the 
bed, stooped and thrust her hand under the 
mattress where I always bestowed my dia- 
monds at night. Then rising, with the 
package in her hand, still with the same 


" automatic sort of movement, she went to- 


wards the window, raised the curtain, 
lifted the sash, deposited the diamonds 
outside on the balcony, and crept back to 
bed. Like a flash of lightning the truth 
burst upon me. Ames had willed the girl 
to become the instrument of his base pur- 
pose, and rob me of my diamonds ! 

Not an instant did I hesitate, but 
sprang from my bed and hurried to the 
window, quickly seized the small pre- 
cious package, and returning again placed 
it beneath the mattress ,and awaited fur- 
ther developments, all fear banished by 
anger. The spirit within me was now 
roused and I trembled no longer. 

About ten minutes must have elapsed, 
when I thought I detected a stealthy foot- 
step on the veranda, then another and 
another. Some one was approaching my 
window, and the next moment! saw a 
shadow on the curtain. It was not that 
of Ames, but short and broad, and I at- 
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tributed it to one of his friends, the most 
repulsive of the lot, whose face had in- 
spired me with loathing. 

I saw the shadow bend and pause irreso- 
lutely, probably endeavoring to find t e 
diamonds ; then, baffled in his search, 
the man rose and stole softly away. I 
could not restrain a grim laugh as I 
thought how I| had outwitted these des- 
peradoes. 

When I went down to breakfast the 
next morning I learned, to the great joy 
of both Annie and myself, that Mr. Ames 
and his friends had departed by an early 
stage, and not long after we returned to 
the city ourselves, where Annie remained 
with me until my husband’s arrival- I 
never told her of that night’s experience, 
fearing what the effects of the knowledge 
might be on her sensitive temperament, 
but the next time I met Mr. Barker, I re- 
lated the whole affair to him and rated 
him soundly for having recommended 
such a rascal as Ames as ‘‘a first-rate 
fellow.”’ 

‘¢So he appeared,”’ the gentleman re- 
plied. ‘‘I had only met him at the hotel, 
but he seemed to be in every sense a gen- 


tleman and a good fellow.”’ 
So time wore on and new events 
crowded out this disagreeable memory 


from my mind. I ceased to wonder at 
the strange actions and perplexing char- 
acteristics of the man, who, I confess, 
chad greatly interested me, despite his un- 
fortunate proclivities; for, though my 
husband laughed at my evidence of the 
auto-biography of what he denominated 
‘a thorough-going scamp,’”’ yet I was 
positive in my conviction that his tale 
had been a true one, and that his had 
been a noble nature wrecked and de- 
formed by circumstances. 

One evening, about five years after that 
summer at The Glade, my husband and I, 
who were both interested members of the 
Psychical Research Society, attended an 
exhibition of the powers of a professor of 
occult science. The man came from a 
distant city, heralded by glowing tributes 
to his marvellous and curious talents, and 
everyone was agog to see him. 

The hall was very crowded, as we took 
our seats quite near the front, a moment 


or two before the professor appeared, and’ 


in the welcoming applause which greeted 
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his entrance my exclamation of astonish. 
ment was lost. I was stunned, bewilder. 
ed, confused, for in the exceedingly 
handsome man who, with calm, dignified 
ease of manner, made his way down the 
stage, responding to the plaudits by a 
courteous bow of acknowledgment, | 
recognized the adventurer who had em. 
ployed the same power he was about to 
demonstrate in trying to rob me of my 
diamonds. He looked much better than 
when I had last seen him, though his face 
had grown grave and older. 

‘¢ By Jove! What a handsome fellow!” 
my husband whispered, but I was too 
overwhelmed by amazement to reply; and 
sat asin a dream, while Professor Amory, 
as he called himself, evoked the wonder- 
ing admiration of the audience by his 
inexplicable exploits. I was deaf and 
blind to his skill, and to save my life could 
not tell of what the entertainment con- 
sisted, being conscious only of its success 
as testified by the spontaneous outbursts 
of applause from the delighted assem- 
blage. 

He was, perhaps, half through his 
repertoire, when an accident occurred 
that defrauded the spectators of a goodly 
share of their pleasure, and caused them 
to file slowly from the hall, substituting 
pity for approbation and sympathy for 
gratification. It happened thus : 

Amory was about to perform some re- 
markable feat and desired a subject to 
operate upon. His eyes were wandering 
critically over the audience, in search of 
one whoshould be willing to submit to 
the test, when, as his gaze came steadily 
onward, it fell upon me, and stopped 
short, while an ashen pallor overspread 
his face. Witha spasmodic gesture he 
clapped his hands to his heart, gave a 
strange, terrible sort of moan, his face 
became convulsed with agony, he tottered 
helplessly a moment and fell with a dull, 
heavy thud to the floor. In a minute 
all was confusion, and amidst the hubbub 
of voices I explained to my husband who 
the stricken man was and the probable 
cause of his seizure. 

The next morning we read in the paper 
that Professor Amory,the wonderful mind- 
reader, had, while demonstrating his ex- . 
traordinary abilities the previous evening, 
been seized with a_ severe attack of 











neuralgia of the heart, and that his iarge 
circle of admirers would feel concerned 
at the announcement that he was lying at 
the city hospital in a condition which 
promised little hope of his recovery. 

About noon I received anote, by special 
messenger, from the matron of the hospi- 
tal, whom I had-long known. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Meredith,’’ she wrote. 
“J have a most singular request to make 
of you, in behalf of a patient, who is 
lying at the point of death, and whose 
last desire, I am sure you will gratify if it 
lies within your powerto do so. This 
morning, as I was passing through the 
ward, he called me to him, and be- 
sought me to try and find a Mrs. Mere- 
dith of this city, and beg her to grant 
him a few moments before hedied. Why 
he is so anxious to see you I do not 
know, but as the poor fellow evidently 
will die happier if his wish is granted, I 
beg you to accede to it. 


Yours, very sincerely, 
Mary J. MartTIN.”’ 


Of course, I went, and as I entered the 
room in which the sick man lay, he half 
extended his hand, and then drew it rap- 
idly back; but not betore I had laid mine 
upon it, retaining it in a warm, sympa- 
thetic clasp as I knelt beside the low bed, 
while hot tears of pity filled my eyes as I 
thought of his story and the bitter ruin of 
his life. He struggled to withdraw his 
hand, as, with his face marred by anguish 
and his voice trembling with weakness 
and emotion, he whispered : 

‘*You must not touch it! You do not 
know the evil I tried to do you.”’ 

“Yes, I do,” I replied, soothingly. 
“You mean about the diamonds; don’t 
distress yourself to explain. I under- 
stand; you needed money bitterly, and 
the temptation was a great one.”’ 

‘‘No, no, it was not that!’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Nothing would have tempted 
me to injure you had I been myself, but 
I was desperate that night after leaving 
you, and drank until I was scarcely cogni- 
zant of my actions. Then I boasted to 
the others of my power over Miss Allen; 
they jeered at it and maddened me, until 
one of them made the infernal suggestion 
with which I was fool enough to comply, 
though even then I had vague ideas of 
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explaining things to you in the morning, 
when I should restore the stones. The 
thing failed, and I supposed you were ig- 
norant of my utter baseness. How did 
you discover it ?”’ 

I explained the affair to him. 

‘That was my last taste of dissipation,”’ 
he said. ‘‘That opened my eyes fully to 
the depths into which I had sunk. I 
had but one gift, that which you saw me 
exerting last night. I applied myself to 
it, and have supported myself decently 
ever since. God knows it has been a 
struggle, but through it all I have had an 
aim to work for. The thought that one 
day I might go to you, confess my at- 
tempted guilt, and ask you to pardon one 
who, for your sake, had become an hon- 
est man. I have failed before my task 
was completed; but you, out of your 
sweet charity, have come to see me, and 
—oh, God !—what pain!” 

He half raised himself in bed, as a ter- 
rible convulsion passed over his face, and 
he grasped my hand like a vise. Then, 
as I slipped my left arm about his shoul- 
ders to support him, a glad, bright look 
crept into his eyes ; he gave a short, quick 
gasp, his head fell back heavily, and I 
gently lowered upon the pillow all that 
remained of one whose soul I rejoiced to 
think had redeemed itself before the 
shadow of death had encompassed it. 

Long afterwards, I happened to relate 
my sad, brief little romance to a beautiful 
woman with whom I had become intimate 
at a fashionable seaside resort. AsIdrew 
the narration to a close, I looked at her, 
expecting some comment on my story. 
She appeared greatly agitated, and hot 
tears were trickling down her face. 

‘What will you think of me, Mrs. 
Meredith, when I tell you that I was the 
girl who threw Frank Amory over. I am 
a different woman, now, thank heaven ! 
But my conduct towards him has laid 
heavily on my conscience all these years, 
and I have often thought that God has 
denied me the longing of my heart, the 
possession of little ones of my own, asa 
retribution. What he told you of his 


early life was true in every respect, ex- 
cepting his undervaluation of himself. A 
nobler boy and youth than he never lived, 

“and upon me, rather than him, should be 
laid the blame for his after-career.’’ 












Roses and Wolly. 


BY FRANCES BURTON CLARE. 


ENEATH a large maple in the 
old-fashioned garden of a 
country house, a young girl 

sat one midsummer 
evening. 

In her lap lay great pink spicy-breathed 
roses, which she was idly arranging, as 
she listened, with love-taught ears, for a 
familiar footstep. 

Helen Burrows was small, with a grace- 
ful form, fair rounded cheeks, rosy, firm 
lips, and magnetic eyes—lighted now 
with a world of bright expectancy. 

Soon footsteps were heard on the boards 
leading to the gate, and presently a 
young man entered. 

He caught sight of the white-robed 
figure beneath the tree, and bent his foot- 
steps toward her. ‘ 

After clasping the little hand she offered 
him, in tender greeting, he laid a letter 
in her lap, among the roses, saying: ‘I 
called for you at the office, Helen, and 
behold the result—one letter.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Bert,’’ the low, sweet 
voice replied. ‘‘ Did you find it very 
warm ?”’ 

‘‘ Very, very warm,” he answered, as 
he threw himself on the grass at her feet. 
‘*What are you making—a garland ora 
bouquet?” he asked, presently, as he 
watched the deft fingers, bending re- 
fractory leaves, coaxing rebellious 
buds, and weighing down the sub- 
missive full-blown roses till they formed a 
harmonious whole. 

‘*A bouquet for father’s study,’’ an- 
swered the even-toned voice, as its owner 
laid the completed bunch of fragrant 
flowers on the seat beside her. 

Her face was turned to the west, and 
the departing sun sent farewell beams, 
which flamed and faded, danced and 
died amid the clustered curls, which 
framed her full, white forehead. 

Silently they sat for a time, she, with 
her blue eyes fixed on the glorious west, 
her soul stirred by the beauty of the sum- 
mer sunset ; he, resting his world-tired 
eyes with the sight of her pure face, ren-’ 
dered doubly beautiful as the grand 


thoughts wrote with unerring fingers op 
each feature soul-purity and soul-strength, 
Soon the light died out in the west, and 
Helen raised the clustered flowers, bury. 
ing her face in their fragrant, satiny 
leaves. 

Two forgotten roses had lain beside 
them, and she dropped them gently be. 
side her lover’s hand. He inhaled their 
sweetness, and then, placing them in his 
pocket-book, said, ‘‘I’ll keep them, Helen, 
till’’—-a pause, during which the young 
girl laughingly asked, ‘‘ Till when?” 

‘Until I see you again,’’ he added. 
‘¢T will be gone a whole week, dear, and 
they will seem like messages from you, 
while I am poring over dry but necessary 
legal documents in order to have all in 
readiness for our marriage.’’ 

Night came on, and pocketing her thus 
far forgotten letter, Helen led the way to 
the house, carefully carrying her roses. 

The evening passed with music and 
conversation ; for Helen’s duty each even- 
ing was to play twilight music—as it was 
called at the rectory—for her aged and 
doting father. Her dead mother’s place 
was filled by a woman of good house- 
keeping ability, but between whom and 
Helen there had never existed a bond of 
dear companionship. 

It was not tillshe had bidden her lover 
adieu, and sought her own room, that 


‘Helen remembered her letter. 


She took it from her pocket and began 
to read carelessly, but as sne proceeded 
her cheeks paled, her brow gathered into 
tight wrinkles, her eyes became startled 
and dazed, her breath came irregularly. 

The letter told her that her lover was 
married to the writer—three years before 
—that he had basely deserted her, and 
that if Miss Burrows would visit the 
neighboring city the following day, that 
the wronged wife would meet her at a 
named hour and place, and substantiate 
her assertion by indisputable proofs. 

Extinguishing her light, Helen threw 
open the blinds, drawing in the soft night 
air as though her lungs were famished for 
its oxygen. Passing her hand abstractedly 
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over her brow, she leaned her head against 
the window-frame and wondered _half- 
wearily, as her eyes restedon the moon- 
lit lake, why it looked so altered to her 

W. 

“en beauty comes from within, and the 
troubled eye finds no loveliness in Na- 
ture’s fairest handwork. 

She thought over the letter, ‘* could it 
be true? Would Bertram deceive her ? 
Would he dare to do this thing? No,a 
thousand times no, the trusting heart an- 
gwered. It was all a mistake. ‘She would 
goand see the romance, but it was surely 
not true.” 

It was easy to go tothe city for a day’s 
shopping without awakening the slightest 
suspicion as to further motives, and the 
betrothed bride met the lawful wife, heard 
a heart-rending tale, and _ returning 
wrote an indignant letter to Mr. Hawley, 
which was answered so gently, so simply, 
and so despairingly, that the thought of 
her cruel words to him, wrung her heart, 
leaving remorse instead of the burning an- 
ger so lately felt. 

‘‘T was,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the only child of 
an aged mother, and was hurriedly called 
home to see her die.”’ 

“In her dotage she formed such a 
liking for her companion, that she en- 
deavored to force me to marry her. Ire- 
fused ; whereupon she became violently 
hysterical, and I rashly promised to do 
anything if mother would only become 
calm.” 

I did not regard it as a promise under 
the extreme circumstances; but my 
mother died a half hour after, with, ‘‘re- 
member your promise ’’ on her lips. 

The girl threw herself upon my protec- 
tion in a way that left me without a doubt 
as to her feeling for me, and seemed so 
confidently to expect our marriage that, 
pitying her in her lonely and friendless 
condition—I married her. 

While waiting for her to descend from 
her room, where she had gone imme- 
diately after the ceremony to prepare for 
our wedding journey, a note was placed 
in my hand by the housekeeper—written 
on a half sheet of note, hurriedly, but 
very legibly. 

It had blown from Lilla’s window a 
moment since, the old woman said, and 
with flashing eyes she begged me to read it. 
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I folded it quietly, feeling that she in- 
sulted me by her request, but something 
in her pale face ; and the memory of her 
long years of faithful service to my dead 
mother—her devotion to me, her charge 
for many long years of childhood—, 
warned me that I was unjust to her in 
supposing she had not a good motive. 

I read it. JIunderstood it, and I 
cursed my blindness in falling a victim to 


,2 scheming girl. 


It ran thus : 

DEAR SISTER.—I’ve got him sure. We 
were married ten minutes ago, and leave 
for New York within half an hour. 

I worked the mother splendidly, but I 
was almost afraid I couldn’t manage the 
son. However, I played ‘‘allalonein the 
world,’’ for him, weeping over my lonely 
future, until he married me out of pity— 
and won’t I make his money fly. 

He doesn’t know I have asister. I 
had to do ‘‘ the friendless orphan ”’ be- 
fore he would bite. 

Yours, in haste, 


LILLa. 
I read those bitterly mocking. words, 
then pencilling ‘‘I leave for New York 
immediately, which act your letter will 


fully explain,’’ on the margin, sent it up 
to her, and, entering the carriage waiting 
at the door, drove away. 

Reaching the city, I put my affairs in 
the hands of a lawyer, and not wishing to 
sully my name with theslime of a divorce 
court, left forthe West. 

That cursed woman found my addre:s 
and mailed to me a paper containing an 
account of her death, and I felt free. 

Then I came east and roved about ; for 
success in the west had made it quite 
possible for taste to dictate to pocket, as to 
travel—so I drifted here and there, until 
I met you. 

That woman says she vowed to bring 
me misery—and she has. 

She wrote to me the same day as you 
did—a hitter, cruel letter, taunting me 
with my powerlessness, and telling me 
how she inserted a false death notice, 
and then waited until she could strike me 
doubly through one I loved.. 

And she has—oh! my darling, if I 
could spare you this—but see, my poor 
love—strong hands are shackled with the 
law, and we must forget each other. 
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Forgive me, my darling, for not telling 
you of my marriage, but I dreaded to 
rake up the past which was so wretched. 

I have written to your father, explain- 
ing all. And now, grant me one favor— 
let me see you once again. Don’t refuse 
me this, my darling; for you are mine, 
even though that wretched woman who 
bears my name has come between us. 

Poor fellow, his face was contorted 
with passion as he wrote, and when Helen, 
finished the letter, she laid down her head 
and wept over it, suffering for him as well 
as for herself. 

Then raising it, calming herself by the 
exercise of a powerful will, she wrote him 
not to come; that it would be cruel for 
them to meet as they must meet, when 
another was his wife. 

Poor little, loyal heart, loyal to the 
right, though it wrenched itself asunder 
in the adherence to principle. 

O, happy, oft-pictured home, how 
quickly and how heavily thou hast fallen, 
buried amidst ruined hopes ! 

* * * * * * * 

Winter in a large city. A cosily fur- 
nished library, before whose glowing fire 
a sweet-faced woman sat, passing her 
hand gently over the brown locks of the 
girl who was sitting at her feet. 

‘*To-morrow is my wedding-day,”’ 
said the merry girl presently ; ‘‘ Christ- 
mas-day; and, oh, I hear the carriage ! 
Howard has come. I hope his cousin is 
with him,’’ and she hastened from the 
room to greet her betrothed husband and 
his cousin. 

Helen—for the thoughtful, earnest- 
faced woman was our Helen of 
ten years before—sat in reverie after the 
gleesome girl had left the room. 

Bertram had passed ou: of her life. 
Soon after his letter reached her, her 
father died ; her mother sought a home 
with a married daughter, and Helen ob- 
tained aposition with Mrs. Thornton as 
governess. She remained after the child- 
ren had completed their education, and 


now the youngest one, Carrie, was to be 
married on the morrow. Helen thought 
of her old home to-night, half tearfully 
the dear old garden with its rose trees, 
white now with glistening snow. 

Carrie interrupted her thoughts, as 
she sped into the room, ‘* Come, dear Miss 
Burrows, | want you to meet Howard's 
cousin—he is so handsome.” 

They entered the drawing-room to. 
gether, and when, in the introduction, 
Carrie mentioned the name Hawley, 
Helen started and looked up, saw two 
brown eyes regarding her closely. 

‘¢Miss Burrows and I have met before 
—years ago’’—he said, quietly, and a wild 
thrill of gladness started the blood over 
the cheeks and brow of the trembling 
Helen. 

During the evening, Mr. Hawley came 
towards Helen, as she sat repairing a holly 
wreath, which had become disarranged, 

‘‘Helen,’’ he began, ‘‘do you still 
care forme? My wife,’’ pausing before 
the word, yet in his manly respect for the 
departed, speaking of her thus gently, 
‘*is dead. She followed me west again, 
and, heavily in debt, desperately threw 
herself into the sea.”’ 

_**Then I came to seek you, darling, 
and only stayed over here on my way to 
be groomsman for my cousin.”’ 

Her quick, glad look, answered him, 
not more than the swiftly coursing joy- 
color that leaped and glowed in her usually 
pale cheeks. Bending forward, he caught 
her hand. 

She quickly released it, leaving in his 
grasp the holly she held. He opened his 
pocket-book, showed her two faded pink 
roses, and said, as he placed the holly 
beside them: ‘‘I kept them, dear, as I 
promised to—until I saw you again.” 

They were married soon. ‘These two 
who had loved and parted years ago 
when roses bloomed—married a decade 
later, when the holly brightened the 
merry Christmas revels. 
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Aunt Jane’s YBractical fortune Telling. 


BY EMMA 


J. GRAY. 


XII. 


H dear,’’ sighs Beth, ‘‘aren’t 
you sorry, Nettie, we must 
go home to-morrow?” 

‘¢ Yes indeed, I am,’’ was 
the emphatic reply. 

«And what am I going to do without 
my two bright, happy girls. That isa 
question I would like to ask. I am sure 
[ shall be the most forlorn and lonely 
old woman in the world.”’ 

‘No, we cannot allow that,’’ said 
Nettie and Beth together. ‘‘ You must 
take a vacation now, and just have the 
restful quiet time you will most enjoy, 
visiting with each of us, until you will 
want your own ‘ home, sweet home’ again. 
[know my mother always looks upon a 
visit from you as if an angel came to 
tarry for awhile.’ 

‘¢ And my mother,”’ said Beth. ‘‘ Af- 
ter Aunt Jane’s last visit with us, on her 
going away, exclaimed, ‘No one can 
take her place, for who can come after 
the queen ?’ ”’ 

“Oh, my dear girls, you would spoil 
me.” 

‘‘No, we would not, would we, Nettie? 
It is all true; every word.” 

‘‘Well,”’ answers Aunt Jane, ‘‘ we 
will not discuss the matter longey, for 
time hastens, and I want to tell you each, 
words both true and practical, so let us 
away for the housekeeping lesson.”’ 

‘Aunt Jane,’’ asked Nettie, ‘‘I have 
been noticing that old-fashioned cabinet 
ever since I came, while I know it is 
sufficiently ancient to have almost left 
the ark with Noah, the wood has such a 
high polish, it could not look brighter if 
. had left a furniture ware-room yester- 

ay.” 

‘‘T am glad you reminded me of that, 
Nettie; for you will find, no matter how 
fresh and elegant your furniture may be, 
when you first set up a home of you own, 
that roughness, and scratches, and a cer- 
tain dullness will present itself. And as 
the days go by your otherwise pretty, 
handsome furniture will bear the traces 

of accidents, carelessness, and age.’ 


** Now girls, take your note-books, and 
copy this simple recipe: Put with one- 
half a pint of crude oil, one tablespoon- 
ful of turpentine, rub as much of this as 
may be necessary, by means of a soft 
cloth, on your neglected furniture, and 
the change produced will gladden both 
your eyes and heart, for the pieces to 
which you have applied the polish will 
look like new.”’ 

*‘Is that all we must do?’’ asked 
Nettie. 

‘That is all,’’ replied Aunt Jane. 
‘* Very often the process of beautifying 
our homes requires but a small exertion. 
Knowledge, however, is necessary. Will- 
ing hands are an important lever, but the 
brain is the vital force. If you know just 
what is best to do, it is often an easy 
enough matter to do it. The principal 
reason why some houses always look neat, 
homelike, and even elegant, is not on 
account of the expenditure of money, but 
on account of the expenditure of knowl- 
edge.”’ 

‘*Aunt Jane, do you think it is the 
duty of the mistress of the home to just 
work forever and ever?”’ 

‘I certainly do not. 
rhyme says : 


The old nursery 


‘ All work and no play, 
Makes Jack a dull boy.’ 


And what is good for Jack is good for 
Jill, too.” 

‘¢ Women who forever work, draw on 
their capital, and sooner or later become 
victims of the disease called nervous 
prostration. It is a duty a wife owes to 
her family to take the best possible care 
ofherhealth. The longer she remains in- 
doors, quietly, and perhaps uncomplain- 
ingly, becoming the household drudge, 
the longer she can. Besides this, she 
will in time become averse to going out 
anywhere, and will: dread the hour when 
she will be obliged to dress for the street, 
or feel forced to enter the drawing-room 
of a friend. Besides the pleasant conse- 
quence ensuing from recreation, very 
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often beneficial ideas are obtained by 
visiting.” 

‘«T never saw a piano placed that way 
in all my life,’’ said a lady to me the 
other day, as she was speaking of a call 
on a mutual friend. 

‘¢How did you like it,’’ I asked. 
‘« Very much, it altered the whole effect 
of the room, giving it a live, home-like 
appearance, instead of the sturdy stiff- 
ness pianos too often lend. I intend 
standing mine just like it, even at the 
risk of copying; for I believe, if other 
people’s thoughts are better than your 
own, it is best to take advantage of 
them ”’ 

‘¢ Pardon the illustration, girls; I only 
use it to show you one of the benefits of 
visiting A mind must be very produc- 
tive, always to find sufficient resource in 
one’s self. Besides what we may learn, 
surely friendship counts for something. 
If one would like friends, they must show 
themselves friendly, and an occasional 
afternoon is well spent in leaving our 
own homes, even if they be brimful and 
running over with joy, and enter the 
homes of others. Believe me, you will 
not be a loser of time, but will return 
twice blessed, for you have given, as 
well as received. If you enjoy a call 
from a_ friend, remember human 
nature is much the same; your friends will 
enjoy acall from you. Perhaps, too, you 
will have taught her something, as well 
as she, to have taught you.’’ 

‘¢ Again there is nothing that adds 
greater happiness to a home, than a 
cheerful spirit, and this is oftener found 
than anywhere else by taking a brisk 
walk in the pure air. If you are tired, 
and the day had gone wrong, don’t wait 
to put on a more fitting costume, and so 
fatigue yourself all the more; but hastily 
draw one of the numberless styles of long 
cloaks, and in a few minutes you are on 
the street, getting the needy change and 
sunshine, and you will later carry the 
gladness of this well spent hour right 
into your own library, and to your own 
fireside.”’ 

‘Indeed, I do not believe that house- 
keepers should forever work. But, on the 
contrary, get varied recreation not only 
to please themselves, but for the very 
homes they would bless.”’ 
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‘*Have you a fondness for music? 
Cultivate it. 

‘¢ Because you are married, don’t retire 
rearward, and become a wall-flower, and 
hide yourself. 

‘*Can you paint? As a girl you en- 
joyed visiting art galleries, Iam sure you 
at least dabbled in water-colors 

«« Set aside some time, now that you area 
wife and housekeeper, and keep up the 
ambitious dreams of your girlhood. It is 
all fol-de-rol and nonsense, that a mar- 
ried woman should become a nonentity, 
and do nothing but bake, brew, and stew 
forever and ever. Systematize your days, 
and walk and drive, and study, and fol- 
low the fascinations of your own inclina- 
tions, as far as possible. 

‘¢ With marriage, woman enters a higher 
life, and a broad-r existence. In justice 
to her Creator, she must therefore expand 
and develop. Not contract and warp into 
almost nothing, simply being the house- 
hold slave, the pivot, the automaton, if 
you will, on which the household wheels 
turn, with just so much exactness and 
correctness. 

‘¢T would have you look well to your own 
homes, my dears; but looking after them 
faithfully, requires you would wisely look 
after yourselves also. 

‘Now, I must hurry, for you’re packing, 
and much else waits your attention. Yet 
I cannot let you go without a few abrupt, 
pithy rules and recipes, regarding the 
sick, which in case of need you will find 
invaluable. 

‘«¢When bathing an ill person, be careful 
not to allow any drops to trickle over the 
face or body. 

‘‘Fresh air in the sleeping-room will 
prevent morning headaches and weakness. 

‘¢A little cranberry jelly, mixed with 
cold water, makes a delightful drink for 
invalids. 

‘¢ Water, weak lemonade, and cracked- 
ice, may be used as seems best, to persons 
suffering from fever. It is also weli to 
remember, that the patient is greatly 
benefited by the refreshment of rinsing 
the mouth frequently. 

‘«When the stomach fails to retain all 
known nourishment, the following pre- 
scription may be found especially useful: 
To two tablespoonfuls of milk, put one 
teaspoonful of lime: water, and give to the 
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sufferer ice-cold. Hot milk is an excel- 
lent remedy for bowel troubles. If taken 
very hot, to the exclusion of all other 
beverages at meal time, the result will be 
found most beneficial as an anti-laxative. 

«“Night-sweats are greatly relieved by 

nging the body with salt water. Bear 
in mind that a sick person is apt to be ex- 
citable, therefore avoid noises, peculiar 
lights, whispering or tip-toeing about the 
room. 

“Bleeding at the nose may usually be 
stopped by snuffing up cold water or vine- 

ar. Unless the patient is faint, keepthe 
head erect, and the clothing around the 
neck loose ; aslight nose-bleed may be 
arrested by pressing the tongue on a wad 
of paper, placed between the front teeth 
and the upper lip. 

“For scalds or burns, apply to the in- 
famed surface, common baking soda, 
either dry or moistened. 

“The most delicate stomach can digest 
an egg if beaten until very light, seasoned 
to taste, and steamed until thoroughly 
warmed through. 

“If bread is toasted until brown, and 
then finely crumbled, it will make a de- 
lightful dish for an invalid’s tea, if after 
being put through a seive, it is served 
with milk, cream or sugar. 

‘Among other easily prepared dishes for 
the sick are the following : 

Dry Toast.—Cut a slice of stale bread 
about half an inch thick ; after trimming 
of the crust, toast rapidly, which can only 
be done over a very hot fire. Butter light- 
ly and serve immediately. 

PanaDa.—Lay three slices of stale 
bread in a bowl, over which sprinkle a 
little salt, two tablespoonfuls of granula- 
ted sugar, and, if agreeable, the veriest 
trifle of spice, nutmeg orcinnamon. Pour 
over all, boiling water and set in the oven, 
where it will keep warm, but not hot, for 
fifteen minutes. If preferred, sea-foamor 
_——— may be used instead of stale 


Mik PorripGE.—Heat one-half a pint 
of milk to boiling, then stir thoroughly 
into this: two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
which has been wet in half a pint of cold 
milk, salt to taste and boil steadily for 
half an hour. 
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SteweD CuHICKEN.—Having laid the 
pieces of the chicken in a saucepan, sub- 
merge them in cold water. Then closely 
cover the saucepan and allow them to cook 
slowly until boiled tender. When done, 
add four tablespoonfuls of milk, one beat- 
en egg, half a teacupful of salt and a gen- 
erous teaspoonful of butter. Boil all to- 
gether for five minutes and serve. 


BROILED BEEFSTEAK.—Broil over a red- 
hot fire, turning frequently, a juicy piece 
of tenderloin, cut nearly an inch thick. 
When done butter well, add, pepper and 
salt and serve very hot. If advisable, the 
steak may be garnished with young lettuce 
leaves or water-cresses. 


Lams Cuops.—After cutting off all fat, 
boil in the same manner as you would 
beefsteak. If the patient is allowed, with 
this may be served a mealy well flavored 
baked potato, or a single baked toma- 
to, from which the pulp has been re- 
moved, and in its stead has been put a 
few fine cracker crumbs, seasoned with 
pepper and salt and a little butter. 


To set delicate colors in embroidered 
handkerchiefs, soak them ten minutes pre- 
vious to washing in a pail of tepid water, 
in which a dessert-spoonful of turpentine 
has been well stirred. 

A teaspoonful of borax put in the last 
water in which clothes are rinsed will 
whiten them surprisingly. Pound the 
borax so it will dissolve easily. 

Silk pocket-handkerhciefs and dark blue 
cotton will not fade if dipped in salt and 
water while new. 

There will be no trace of color from. 
black hose upon the skin, if washed be- 
~— wearing in a weak solution of beef’s 
gall. 

Tea stains are very difficult to get out 
if neglected. They should be soaked in 
either milk or warm water as soon as pos- 
sible and then soaped and rubbed out. 
The next washing will efface them wholly. 

‘‘And now your vacation has ended and 
my school is dismissed. But before we 
say good-bye, I would like to tell you that 
in the future, any words of mine will help 
to gladden days that otherwise might be 
dark with sadness, turmoil or vexation, I 
shall feel fully recompensed for all my 
practical fortune-telling.’’ 
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ASHION’S complications are particu- 
larly perplexing just now to even the 
accomplished artist in modes, who 

should be entirely familiar with historical cos- 
tumes, to effectually reproduce in new designs 
certain accepted points of antique, medizval, 
and nearly modern toilettes, such parts to be 
gracefully combined, and supplemented with en- 
tirely original, eccentric or modest features. 

An exceedingly beautiful dress, recently de- 
signed for a lovely society-belle, has underdress 
of heavy rose-tinted cream faille scattered over 
with brocaded sprays of rose-buds with leaves, in 
natural colors, the bursting blossoms showing 
heart in deep old rose hue, darker and richer, 
but in the same tone as the faille. The very full 
skirt is made and gathered in the regular Marie 
Antoinette style, the skirt being sewed on to the 
plain round waist of the same material. The 
sleeves are full, and, like the neck, are finished 
with frill of Point de Venice lace. 

This gown is accompanied by a regular Di- 
rectoire redingote of light bronze velvet. The 
coat tabs, which reach to the lower edge of dress 
skirt, are lined with plain rose-tinged cream 
faille, which fabric is used also to face all edges, 
and the Directoire revers, such revers being made 
of velvet, and decorated with an embroidered 
vine} of rose-bud sprays, very like those in the 
brocaded skirt fabric. * —_— 

Chantilly and Marquise laces are largely used 
this spring, and will be in greater demand during 
the summer. The ferty-inch wide flouncings 
are utilized in many pleasing ways, and these 
laces form most charming dresses to wear over 
plain princess foundation of black or colored silk. 

For street wear the peasant cloaks of lace are 
popular. They are made with long, loose, full 
front, or with side pieces, and are perhaps fitted 


at the back, the lace only veils and enhances the 
richness of the substantial fabric beneath, which 
generally takes the shape of a fitted princess, 
with or without a Watteau plait at the back. 

This is undeniably going to be a gingham 
season, and several fashionable belles have owned 
up to having purchased no less than twenty. 
The modistes have brought exquisite imported 
ginghams from Paris, made over silk skirts and 
upon silk linings trimmed with lace and velvet, 
and costing as high as $130; so that the wear of 
this pretty cotton stuff will range all the way from 
the expensive Parisian confections to those that 
come at 20 cents a yard, and are made up in the 
house by a seamstress who sews for $1.25 per 
day. It is not written that last will be the least 
beautiful. 

Nothing is cooler and more attractive looking, 
on a warm summer day, than a gingham made 
with entire simplicity, of a quiet color; with hat 
to correspond in coloring and style, a lady looks 
perfectly, arrayed with faultless simplicity, from 
top to toe. 

An entire costume of French gingham, made 
in Paris and over a silk skirt, had a ground of 
light tan, striped in Indian red mingled with 
white. The skirt was so plaited as to hide the 
red entirely, except when the wearer moved, and 
then it flashed forth in warm space of color. The 
bodice was also plaited at front and back withs 
broad collar, embroidered in red, turned sailor- 
wise from the throat. Plaited sleeves, with em 
broidered cuffs and a wide tan Surah sash knotted 
about the waist and falling in long ends, finished 
a suit appropriate for almost any country sport. 

A pretty gingham made for a fashionable 
blonde is of lila¢ and white stripes. The skirtis 
made with accordion plaits with the white 
stripes plaited inside. The drapery is com 
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pleted in the back by a yery broad sash of lilac 
moiré, the same moiré trimming the cuffs and 
collar of the bodice, and the wide Leghorn hat 
being wreathed with wisteria, Accordion plaited 
skirts, that have lately become so fashionable, re- 
quire a great deal more material than any one 
would suppose at first sight. After many 
pbreadths have been sewed together, the whole 
must be taken to some one who plaits by machi- 
nery. The price for the plaiting is rather start- 
ling at first, for one pays by the yard and not for 
the whole job. Now, at several large stores, 
whole skirts, plaited and ready to go on 
the band, are sold for something below the cost, 
according to the first calculation. A pretty de- 
sign is the grey gloriosa that has the same effects 
as poplin, silk warp Henrietta, and many other 
of the wool and silk goods. The grey hasa wide 
border of satin in white or steel blue. These 
skirts have an ample fulness that the ordinary 
ones sadly lack. 

It is now sufficiently advanced in the season 
to discuss the question of tennis, driving and 
yachting costumes. Here are three—one for 
each sport, and not costly gowns either. The 
yachting dress has a white serge skirt laid in very 
broad box plaits, the insides of which have three 
lines of narrow red braid running parallel from 
waist to foot. At the bottom of each plait is a 
red embroidered anchor and twisted rope four 
inches long. About the hips is drawn a red and 
white striped scarf drapery that hangs long at 
the back. The blouse waist of white serge has 
an open sailor collar embroidered in anchors, 
with a striped vest and cuffs. The tennis suit is 
a combination of cream-white twilled flannel and 
blue-grey silk braid. The braid, scarcely a 
quarter of an inch wide, is laid on the full round 
skirt just above the deep hem, in at least eight or 
ten rows, twice their own breadth apart. Rows 
of the braid run about the wide collar, cuffs and 
sailor vest of the blouse-waist, and a broad sash 
of grey-blue China silk, knotted about the hips, 
finishes a pretty and appropriate costume. ‘Two 
shades of brown are used in the riding dress, 
with a stripe. The accordion plaited skirt is of 
light wood-browr English cheviot. A Directoire 
coat, the long tails of which form the black dra- 
peries, is of a darker shade of brown, with cuffs, 
collar, pocket-flaps and vest of striped brown and 
white. A broad girdle-belt of brown leather 
buckles about the waist, and small straps and 
buckles ornament the collar, cuffs and tails of the 
waist, 


In riding habits black broadcloth is the uni- 
form material, the high hat is invariable; but 
some fashion sources have it that for out-of-town, 
if not for park wear, there is to be shortly a very 
decided change. The change hails from Paris, 
and it calls for dark-blue habits, relieved by car- 
dinal trimmings and further brightened by trap- 
pings of gold braid. Black, so say the oracles, 
has wearied riders, and something decidedly 
more novel will now carry the day. Grey or 
brown or dark-green melton cloth, of any quiet 
dust-proof color, with now and then a touch of 
English “pink,” which is not pink, but scarlet, 
will be good form as usual gn the country roads 
and across thefields, All good habits are draped 
while the horse-woman sits on her own saddle on 
Bucephalus, or a wooden statue of him. 

Very few ladies, indeed, if any, who are 
obliged to dress on a certain fixed sum per year, 
now dream of buying new underskirts. Instead 
of buying new underskirts, ladies buy, instead, 
new gowns, and convert their old ones into 
underskirts. The more elegant these old gowns 
are the better, for underskirts cannot be too 
elegant, or too rich, either in material or in 
trimmings. Silks and satins of both dark and 
light shades make the prettiest underskirts, and 
as richly trimmed with lace flounces, insertions, 
and bayardére ribbons as gowns. 

Every now and then it is rumored that white 
stockings have returned into fashion. This time 
the rumor has become a fact; but only for even- 
ing wear. Never mind, if only for evening ; this 
is good news, is it not? ; 

Black hosiery remains in favor for general 
use, but colored stockings are again chosen to 
match house gownsand full dress toilettes. Tan 
or grey lisle thread or silk stockings, with tan or 
grey Suéde slippers, and gloves of Suéde of the 
same color, will still be worn with white, 
black, or colored gowns. 

In the long winter months the makers of 
parasols concluded to add at least a foot and a 
halfto the already long handle. This would 
seem a clever combination of the Directoire 
staff, that struggled in vain for place, and the 
more useful sunshade. These abnormal sticks 
are commonly of natural wood, carved, beaten, 
and twisted into remarkable shapes. The bit 
of parasol when furled resembles a bright 
flower and is quite as ornamental. A pretty 
parasol with white wood frame and handle is 
covered with white muslin, laid in tiny tucks 
that run round and round the dome. Black 
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lace insertion is laid on at intervals and a full 
ruffle trims the edge. A big bow and 
streamers of black and white satin ribbons are 
tied on top and on the handle. 

Then follows the lace parasol, in white and 
black, with coral, ivory, amber and wood 
handles; but ’tis the same thing seen often be- 
fore. China crépe makes a pretty covering, 
and the handles are of white unpainted wood, 
with knobs and rings of gold and silver ham- 
mered on. There is the parti-colored long, 
handled stripes and spots since last summer- 
and lastly the good old pongee parasol that is 
but an under-sized umbrella and warranted to 
wear indefinitely. Buy one stout pongee sun- 
shade, yellow outside, with a cool green lining ; 
you may take it up the mountains, to the seaside 
or through the wouds in perfect confidence, for 
this is its business. It never loses color, is not 
sufficiently attractive to be stolen, and gives such 
complete satisfaction in every way that one 
never regrets the few honest dollars laid out in 
its purchase. 

But greater marvels of beauty have been 
brought by the lately returned Paris buyers for 
the big New York houses for the world of Amer- 
can fashion to admire and copy. Silk and lace, 


that two years ago made up the daintiest and most 
costly parasols used, are not considered nearly 
frou-frou or delicate enough for women who go 
in for that sort of thing, so the Parisienne has 
evolved a tulle affair as frail as a butterfly’s 
wing, but quite as lovely. A pink one on exhi- 


bition was fashioned in this wise: Over the 
ordinary-shaped frame was stretched golden 
pink China silk; over this came some four thick- 
nesses of the faintest rose-colored tulle, gathered 
full at top and bottom, Instead of the usual 
ruffle of lace about the points, the tulle itself 
hung over nearly six inches, thickly embroid- 
ered in butterflies, waived in an airy frill. The 
handle of this wonderful trifle was of carved 
pink coral, bearing designs in wild primroses, 

Violet is one of the favorite colors this season, 
both shades are used, that of the dark single 
flower or the pale double one from Parma, A 
calling gown for a young girl is of a pale grey 
shade of the finest cashmere, made Directoire of 
course, the side panels ornamented in heliotrope 
braided pattern opened over an under petticoat 
of white silk slightly draped. The vest isalso of 
silk in bias pieces that cross back and forth over 
one another and finished by a silk sash. The 
sleeves fit the arm closely from shoulder to elbow; 
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here they grow full and cut up half way to the 
wrist, showing a white silk undersleeve, The 
hat of black lace and tulle with a flaring brim, 
with a large bunch of heliotrope flowers pinned 
atone side low on the crown. Heliotrope gloves 
and a fine muslin kerchief in tiny flowers gave 
the final effective touches to this pretty Costume, 
which is kept, when not being worn, with helio. 
trope satchets around it, so that it is thoroughly 
impregnated with the delicious perfume. 

The Leghorn flat makes its annual @ébut, and 
this time in a stranger guise than ever. It is 
cut and twisted most curiously to fit the humor 
and style of every sort and condition of woman. 
kind. The jeune fille will have it low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed and ornamented with a wreath 
of buttercups and loops of narrow ribbon. For 
small children it will be cut to fit in poke shape, 
with broad ribbons to tie under the chin. This 
same tpye of bonnet is becoming to a young girl 
of slender face. Shirr white mull inside the 
brim, pile puffs of it on top, with a cluster of 
simple flowers, and no better frame can be found 
for a pretty face. 


The prettiest and newest bracelet is a little 
thin thread of gold just large enough to fit the 
arm, a little less than half way up to the elbow, 
and hung to this the tiny miniature of the giver 
surrounded with brilliants. Miniatures have 
come back again into greater favor than ever, 
probably because of the interest awakened by 
the Centennial ball and the study of ancestors, 
which has brought the old miniatures into 
notice. There has been a sudden demand for 
miniatures from the bric-a-brac shops, which find 
they can dispose of the smaller ones with 
great ease, these being used as brooches, ancient 
shoe and knee buckles being broken up to furn- 
ish brilliants of the true old French paste, ina 
rim of which they must be set. All who possess 
such things by inheritance are having them rebur- 
nished and wearing them with much pride. A 
few painters who can paint upon ivory have their 
hands full with the sudden demand for por- 
traits of young lovers, which are being ex- 
changed—hers to be worn in his vest pocket, 
fastened to one end of his watch-chain, and his 
to be suspended from a delicate thread-like 
chain of gold and hung around her neck under- 
neath her frock. The chain is a long one, be- 
cause she does not remove it when changing to 
evening dress, and yet would be loath to expose 
to the public the face of her fiancé worn in such 
a@ manner. The miniature is tucked into her 
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bodice, and the chain hangs loosely about her 
shoulders, concealing itself amid the laces of her 
tucker. Sometimes they are not worn at all, be- 
ing too large for convenience, and then they are 
placed in a frame instead, either in silver or in a 
jewelled frame of enamelled flowers, which is 
placed upon the dressing table of the fortunate 
owner, The favorite form of these jewelled 
frames is a wreath of forget-me-nots in blue 
enamel, and one very pretty one inclosing the 
lovely face of the donor was made of little gold 
heart links. These pictures are so much more 
pleasing and less perishable than photographs 
that they are destined to supersede the latter, at 
least between lovers, They can be quite as ac- 
curate, too, because many of the miniature 
painters first photograph the face upon the ivory 
ransferring it from some satisfactory picture of 
the person to be painted, and then the work is 
done upon this. The prices range all the way 


from $25, paid for miniatures of this sort, which 
are in reality scarcely more than carefully tinted 
photographs on ivory, to $150, paid to artists of 
repute, who spend as much labor upon such a 
thing as they would in the painting ofa large 
portrait, 
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Novelties for Children. 

Simplicity this season rules for the younger as 
well as older members of the family,and young 
girls as wellas tiny tots all have pretty simple cos- 
tumes. Grey, green, tan, blue and old rose are 
all popular as colors, while white is the most 
popular for all occasions; white which is always 
pretty, youthful and appropriate for any occasion. 

Bordered serges are made up in one-piece 
frocks buttoned behind, with the border around 
the full skirt and on revers that extends up the 
front. Cashmeres and other woolen materials are 
made up in pretty Directoire styles, sometimes 
with the Princess back, and in other cases the 
waist is cut off below the back and side forms, 
and the skirt attached thereto. The front of the 
waist is a short half-jacket with velvet or benga- 
line revers, opening over a skirt waist of white 
India silk, or the silk is crossed on the chest, and 
there is the wide folded sash that gives a short 
waisted effect, and is so becoming to slight im- 
mature figures, The woolen sleeves then reach 
only to the elbow, with white silk undersleeves 
coring out in a puff attached to velvet wrist- 
bands, 

Wash-frocks for girls in their teens are made 
with belted yoke waists and full sleeves, fine 
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tucks forming the yoke and the top of the sleeves, 
or else shaping the wrists, The skirts are of four 
straight widths simply hemmed. Some of the 
gowns have elaborate revers and lapped empire 
waists trimmed with costly embroideries; but 
mothers who make their girls’ dresses or have 
them made under their supervision at home, need 
not attempt to copy them, as the simpler gowns 
are quite as pretty and far more youthful. The 
skirts must not be skimped in width, and need 
not be trimmed, though tucks or insertion above 
a hem are in great favor. 

Girls of fourteen or fifteen years wear their 
skirts reaching almost to their shoe tops, and at 
sixteen or seventeen years they put on long 
skirts, though this is decided by their size and 
developement, Extremely long skirts for tiny 
little girls have lost favor, and the general rule 
is for girls from three to twelve years of age to 
have their skirts stop half-way between their 
knees and the top of their shoes. The first short 
dresses put on an infant must be long enough for 
warmth, yet short enough to escape the tiny feet 
when first attempting to walk. The extremely 
short waists are no longer made for little girls, 
though wide bands of embroidery and ribbon 
sashes are sometimes put on to give a short 
waisted effect. 

The Scotch flannels, partly wool and partly 
cotton, wash so well that they are made up for 
girls of all sizes, the favorite plan being a blouse- 
waist dropping over in sailor fashion, full sleeves, 
and a kilt-plaited skirt. Challies for girls are 
chosen, not only in rosebud patterns on white, 
but in the stylish dull dark grounds, and bright- 
ened by accessories of gay-colored surah and 
ribbons, For example, a grey challis with blues 
flowers thickly strewn over it is made up with 
bright poppy red surah. This for a girl of ten 
years has a plain skirt of four gathered breadths, 
attached to a low full waist, gathered in antique 
style across the point at the waist-line in front 
and in the straight back, also at the top of the 
neck in front and back, above the neck, are a 
puff and ruffle of the red surah, making the waist 
more than half-high, and a similar puff is added 
to the sleeves. 

Jackets for misses in their teens, are of checked, 
striped or plain cloth with smooth surface. They 
are little changed in shape from those of last 
year, the newest having short Directoire revers 
turned back from a vest of lighter cloth than that 
of the coat, Ulsters for school wear are of 
brown striped Cheviot, with large, full sleeves, 
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or with a cape, A new pattern has plaits in the 
waist, holding much of the fulness of the skirt. 
The Connemara cloak fer misses is also shown 
in two breadths of large plaid or striped material, 
made with two box plaits from neck to waist in 
the back, amd gathered elsewhere to hang full 
and straight from the neck, and furnished with a 
hood. The Directoire shoulder-cape is also 
worn by young girls. 

Round hats fer girls in their teens, have pro- 
jecting brims and low crowns, with wide ribbon 
trimming fer every-day wear, but flower-laden 
for best wear, sometimes with rose wreaths lying 
flat outside the brim, at others with bunches of 
maidenhair ferns, or again with buttercups and 
daisies branched flatly together to lhe on the 
brim, Toques and turbans in round and in oval 
shapes are also prepared for girls, and are be- 
coming with their low catogan loops of hair in 
the back and thick bangs on the forehead. 
Small girls will wear Empire bonnets with poke 
fronts, holding flowers inside and eccentric bows 
of ribbon on their crowns. Thereare also quaint 
Quaker bonnets with straw fronts close to the 
ears and high crowns of lace or of silk. The 
brims of round hats are not faced with velvet, 
and many are not wired, Leghorn flats have 
their brims fantastically curved, and are trimmed 
with wreaths and white ribbons, or else with 
short white or yellow ostrich plumes, 

Turned-down plaited frills of embroidered 
muslin are for the neck and sleeves of little girls’ 
dresses, and they continue to wear large white 
neckties of mull with embroidery or drawn-work 
tied in a great bow at the throat, Larger girls 
baste narrow feather-edged ribbon, white or col- 
ored, in the neck and sleeves, and tie it in pretty 
little bows. Black stockings are retained for 
children, and buttoned shoes without heels are 
worn by girls up to the age of ten years, 

A. M. G, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 





Fic. 1. Evening gownof crépe de chine, The 
skirt is laid in plaits, with panels of silk em- 
broidered in silk and gold thread, Low cor- 
sage made of folds with embroidered front, 
pointed belt and sash ends, resettes upon the 
shoulders. 

Fic. 2. House gown made of two shades of 
silk and velvet. The skirt is plain with a 
plaited overskirt across the front. The upper 
part of the bodice, sleeves and sash are of vel- 
vet with underpart of the silk. 
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Fic. 3. Costume for girl of five years. The 
plaited skirt amd front of bodice are made of 
blue and white plaid surah or woolen materia), 
The jacket is made of plain blue, it is fastened 
across the front at the waist by bands of moiré 
ribbon coming from under two large fancy but. 
tons and finished in a bow upon the right side, 
Blue straw hat trimmed with silk and white 
crépe. 

Fic. 4. Indoor or morning gown for a lady, 
A plaited front of pale green surah, with a long 
loose princess dress of Henrietta cloth or any 
wool fabric, striped with bands of cream colored 
lace, edged all around with lace, forming 
coquillés in front, The back is fitted and forms 
deep plaits below the waist. Plaited lace 
collarette anda deep fall of lace upon the sleeves, 

Fic. 5. Morning gown for lady made with a 
plaited skirt of white woolen or wash material 
if preferred. Open jacket corsage of the 
woolen, with Medici cuffs and collar of cream 
colored lace, the collar tied with a silken cord. 
Blouse waistcoat of cream colored surah. 

Fic. 6. House gown for lady made of plain 
and moiré striped grenadine. The front of skirt 
is made of the striped, the back of the plain 
material. The bodice is pointed back and front, 
with vest, bands upon sleeves and _ inserted 
epaulettes of moiré, sash of moiré fastened at 
left side. 

Fic. 7. Hat of cream fancy straw, lined with 
tulle, and finished with quillings of the same. 
The hat is trimmed with bows of fancy ribbon. 
A spray of jasmine is placed inside the hat and 
falls on the hair. 

Fics. 8-9. Back and front of walking costume 
for lady made of grey cheviot. The underskirt 
is plain, the overskirt is open upon the left and 
is trimmed with an embroidered band, which 
extends all around; it is fastened with buttons 
and cord. The bodice is fastened on to the 
overskirt in the back, has a jacket front, with 
vest and turned back revers, showing a fill 
surah blouse underneath. A surah sash is 
fastened at the left side. Sleeves gathered in at 
the back of hand and at the arm-hole. Straw 
bonnet trimmed with surah and flowers. 

Fic, 10, House jacket for lady made of cash- 
meré, with front of surah shirred at the neck 
and draped across at the waist. Sleeves formed 
of folds in the upper part, the lower of surah 
puffed and shirred. 

Fic. 11, Jacket for lady made of heavy silk 
or light weight cloth, trimmed with heavy cord 
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and fancy buttons, Braided vest and standing 
collar. 

Fic. 12. Frock of washing material, plain 
gingham, pique, etc. The skirt is plaited as 
well as bodice below the yoke and the sleeves. 
The yoke, belt and cuffs to sleeves are either 
made of embroidery or else they are braided. 

Fics. 13. Front and back of house jacket for 
lady made of China silk, trimmed with lace and 
ribbon, loops and ends. A deep plaited collar 
in the back is edged with lace. 

Fic. 14. Fashionable dress sleeve laced 
across the bottom, and finished with a deep 
puff at the top. 

Fic, 15 Sleeve for dress with double cuff of 
silk or velvet. 

Fics. 16, 17. Back and front of Directoire 
gown fora young girl. The skirt and plastron 
is of white cloth, the edge of the skirt embroi- 
dered with bronze silk. Redingote of bronze 
faille, with fluted plaits at the back ornamented 
with buttons. Sleeves puffed at the shoulder ; 
revers and cuffs of bronze faille; folded sash of 
faille, the long ends loosely tied in front, and 
finished off with a gathered heading and silk 
tassel. Cravat of faille and lace. Quantity of 
material required—white cloth, 1 yard; faille, 9 
yards. ; 

Fics. 18, 19. Front and back of Empire dress 
for a young girl, made of green Henrietta cloth; 
full skirt, mounted with a band of gauging at the 
waist; the front and sides trimmed with a band 
of passementerie, the back plain and fastened 
down on the skirt with buttons. Crossed bodice, 
the right side plaited, the left side plain and. 
trimmed with passementerie. The back plaited 
Ribbon sash, tied on the right side, and bow on 
the'right shoulder. Sleeves puffed at the shoulder. 
Velvet plastron, collar, and cuffs. Quantity re- 
quired, 6 yards. 

Fic. 20. Sleeve for a lace gown made of puffs 
divided by bands of jetted passementerie. 

Fic, 21. Sleeve with drapery at the upper 
part, cuff and bow trimming the hand. 

Fic, 22, Evening gown for young lady, made 
of old rose and white ground China silk, figured 
with old rose. The skirt is plaited with panel 
upen the right side finished with bows of ribbon; 
it is slightly draped in the back. Pointed bodice, 
with front of the plain silk plaited with revers 
of the velvet of the same shade upon one side 
and ribbon bows upon the other. Sleeves with 
puff upon the lower part of the outside of arm 
trimmed with bows, and velvet cuffs. 
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Fic. 23. Frock for young girl made of plain 
blue and striped blue and red gingham. The 
underskirt, yoke, collar, cuffs and epaulette are 
of the solid color; the straight skirt, full bodice 
and sleeves of the striped material. Straw hat 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fic. 24. Parasol of black silk embroidered 
and trimmed with lace, carved ivory handle. 

Fic. 2g. Parasol covered with white lace 
plaited and trimmed with ribbon; silver handle. 

Fic. 26. Navy blue and white surah parasol 
with fancy wood handle. 

Fic. 27. Parasol covered with black lace, 
fastened with bows. Handle of ebony inlaid 
with silver with a ribbon bow tied upon it. 

Fics. 28, 29. Fancy belts of oxidized silver. 
with rows of ribbon run through at intervals 

How To Alter Patterns. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly ; measure around the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust, it will improve the figure to fill it up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each ; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fulness is re} 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip 
between the bust plaits. 

A correspondent desires information in regard 
to putting our patterns together. They are so 
plain that it seems impossible for us to be any 
more explicit than they are themselves ; but we 
will try to aid if possible. The notches in the 
patterns represent plaits; the plait must be 
folded down evenly to the depth of the notches. 
Where holes are pierced, they must be matched 
to corresponding holes, and then the seam on 
whatever it may be joined together. When 
shirring is intended, a number of small holes 
follow directly after one another in a continuous 
line, and are sometimes used to show where the 
goods are to be folded over, as revers on waist; 
but the parties using pattern will know where a 
shirring is necessary by looking at illustration. 








Foreign Cossip. 


Paris, MAY, 1889. 


Boulanger’s name has been given to a new 
dress and hat. So we have now the Boulangist 
costume, as we have the Empire costume and 
the Directeire costume. The Boulangist cos- 
tume is of a tea-rose color, and is embroider- 
ed with Boulanger’s favorite flowers, red car- 
nations, or is merely trimmed with red ribbons, 
Boulanger’s favorite color. The lady who in- 
troduced this dress into fashion is a duchess, and 
a very great admirer of the fascinating Gen- 
eral, 

The Boulanger hat is of straw, and has 
a very low crown and a very wide 
brim. A _ large ribbon surrounds the crown, 
and falls in long ends at the back. It is trimmed 
with carnations, and a long trail of spinach gone 
to seed (an allusion to the General’s epaulettes, 
which are called gratnes d épinard in Paris). 

This is one of the few novelties which have 
marked the close of the winter season, for other- 
wise dress still seems “sworn” to the Empire 
and Récamier styles, which, to be truthful, have 
reached perfection in cut, shade, stuff and trim- 
ming. Notwithstanding this perfection, how- 


ever, there is a certain monotony in seeing 
everyone dressed the same way, and a few ladies 
are already endeavoring to introduce draperies on 


their skirts, These draperies, as yet, consist 
only in long aprons in front, sometimes square 
and sometimes rounded at the bottom. When 
square, one end of the apron is taken by its 
point and fastened to one side of the waist by 
loops and ends of ribbons, When rounded, both 
ends are drawn to the back of the waist, and 
fastened there by a long, wide sash. The entire 
ffont of the dress is, however, covered by this 
apron, which forms folds like any ordinary 
tunic. It is, in fact, half a tunic ; that is, the 
front of the tunic without a back, the back being 
only the wide sash, which must also reach to the 
bottom of the skirt, 

Only a very few ladies, however, have return- 
ed to draperies. The generality prefer the long 
plain, flowing robes of the Empire, with their 
wonderfully beautiful embroideries and appliqués, 
and garlands of flowers, which are seen on cash- 
mere costumes as well as on silk and velvet 
dresses. 

What is wonderfully in vogue just now, are 
white cloth costumes. They are worn for walk- 


ing, visiting, five o’clock teas, receptions, din. 
ners, and even evening parties. They seem to 
have taken the place of black lace dresses, 
which are now but rarely seen. 

A new style of dress for young ladies is called 
the “Chorister.” and consists of a long plaited 
surplus, exactly like little chorister boys wear 
in ;Catholic churches, The materials for this 
kind of dress must be light and soft. The plait. 
ing is as much like the English accordion plait. 
ing as it can be. The skirt is, of course, per. 
fectly plain, and looks quite elastic with those 
tube-like plaits falling from waist to feet. 

The bodice is plaited in the same way, and 
also the'sleeves, which are of the Bishop shape, 
and are gathered into a band at the wrist. This 
dress is worn out-of doors, as well as indoors, 
and for evenings. 

There are to be several grand weddings in the 
coming ten days, and in honor of the vernal sea- 
son most of them are to be flower weddings, for 
which, as it happens, the names of the prospective 
brides give the cue. One of these young women 
is known to her friends as Lily, and the lace of 
her beautiful gown and veil is made in patterns 
of wreaths of lily-of-the-valley, She will carry 
in her hand a great nosegay of the little odor- 
ous white blossoms tied with long floating white 
satin ribbons. The six bridesmaids will be all in 
green and white, the first one wearing green of 
the delicate tint of the lime leaves, and each one 
after her wearing a slightly darker shade, so that, 
the dress of the last will be of the clear dark 
lily with leaf green. 

The dresses will be made of underskirts 
of green silk over which falls a straight full 
skirt of white lace, the green moiré Directoire 
coats opening over lace waistcoats and trimmed 
with big silver buttons; the hats are of white 
Leghorn with green feathers, and the gloves and 
slippers are of white suéde ; there will not bea 
touch of color about the whole party except white 
and shades of green, and all of them will carry 
lilies-of-the-valley set in their own green foliage. 
Another one of these brides is named Margaret, 
more commonly known by the diminutive Daisy, 
and hers is to be a wedding of field flowers. All 
the floral decorations at the house and church are 
to be of daisies, and she herself will wear dia- 
monds made in this form and carry the real 
blossoms in her hand. Her bridesmaids number 
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ten and will go in couples as to dress, the first 
two wearing Josephine gowns of the palest pink 
China crépe, with huge sashes tied under their 
arms, and on their heads wide hats wreathed 
with wild roses; their gloves and shoes will be 
suéde of the same tint, and on their arms they 
will carry baskets full of these hedge-row blos- 
soms. 

The next couple are to wear pale lilac, the color 
of the wood violet, and will have their baskets 
filled with these pale, scentless flowers of the 
early Spring. Following them come two in pale 
green, a wreath of ferns upon their hats and their 
baskets filled with ferns, grasses and vines; next 
are the two buttercups with the little yellow satiny 
flowers as their decorations, and last two hand- 
some brunettes dressed in the scarlet of the poppy 
andcarrying the flowers of slumber. Another 
of the coming brides who is not named afterany 
flowers, but who has a passion for roses, will make 
hers a rose wedding, she herself carrying white 
ones, the first two bridesmaids being in pink of 
the shade of the Catharine Mermet buds of their 
bouquets. The next following in the deeper pink 
of their Gloire de Paris roses, with the last two 
dressed in the deep shade of the Jacqueminot. 

Among the articles of another ¢rousseaw which 
would, I think, prove irresistible to most women ; 


the wedding gown and a tea-gown are certainly 


more than worthy of description. The wedding 
dress which is for a church wedding is quite a 
gem, The color is soft dove, lined with prim- 
rose. The silk skirt opened down the centre of 
the front to show the almost imperceptible folds 
of the primrose silk, and it appeared also at the 
side just as a lining, nothing more—putting in 
an appearance almost by chance, as it were, and 
yet making a most wonderful effect. Over this 
came a Directoire coat of a slightly darker tone 
of velvet, lined throughout with the primrose, 
opening up the back and at the sides, and the 
primrose, with lace, peeped in again in the 
bodice. The small, close bonnet, with bows, 
lace, and a lining of primrose, makes the toilette 
quite complete and perfectly charming. 

A delightfully easy tea-gown, made in soft 
cream cashmere, was lined throughout with 
scented and quilted satin, little packets of scent 
being inserted also in the sleeves, veiled by the 
lace at the cuffs, plenty of soft-falling lace being 
introduced down the front. A silk tea-gown in 
two shades of tabac-brown, lined with yellow, 
was more ornamental; it showed the yellow at 
the side, had flat pockets on the skirt, and opened 
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prettily in the front of the double bodice, Full 
sleeves of brown crepe, matching some used in 
the drapery, formed sleeves to the wrist, with 
pendant silk ones hanging at the side from the 
elbow, giving more freedom and much more 
grace than coming from the shoulder. This skirt 
was gathered at the back over a pad, but had no 
steels. It did not, however, hang too flat, as the 
folds at the waist were wadded. 

Certainly the prettiest costume ball held in 
Paris this season was the one given by M. Cor- 
nuschi, Last year this most excellent of poets 
gave a ball at the suggestion of Mile. Jeanne 
Hugo; this year it was another Jeanne—the 
daughter of the publisher, Charpentier—who 
coaxed her father’s friend into having a juvenile 
fancy ball. The young lady appeared in the 
guise of Butterfly. Most of the little people bear 
names celebrated in the world of arts and letters, 
There were the children of Carolus Duran, Rall, 
Claretie, Bernard, Gerdme, and many others, 
The daughter of the painter Raffaélli wore a very 
novel costume—she was dressed as a new-fash- 
ioned lamp-shade, Another little girl inthe garb 
of an Oriental was carried in a palanquin by her 
four brothers travestied as negroes. All sorts of 
surprises were reserved by M. Cornuschi for his 
young guests; first of all it rained flowers—this 
was spring ; then ears of corn for summer; then 
fruits (in cardboard), and to complete the series, 
snow, till the ground was thick with it and the 
curls of the juveniles were full of flakes. Before 
the cotillon came an interlude of acrobatic per- 
formances, the cotillon being finished up by the 
advent of the Sarasque—the Provencal monster 
—leading a gigantic farandole, in which all the 
young people joined, upstairs and downstairs, 
doubling and turning, and finally executing a 
grand round, into the centre of which the host 
was dragged by a bevy of little girls, 

It is a question whether the long-handled eye- 
glasses will continue as much in favor as hitherto, 
though their convenience for those who really 
require their assistance cannot be doubted. 
Years ago, when anything was known to have 
been patronized by a member of the criminal 
classes, it was a signal for it to go out of fashion. 
A dazzling swindler, calling herself the Comtesse 
de Dulae d’Assis, has recently been convicted of 
numerous jewelry robberies in Paris, and was 
conspicuous for the elaborately chased tortoise- 
shell handle of her binoculars, Thieving natur- 
ally ranks as a less atrocious crime than murder, 
so it may be that the Parisian belles will feel no 
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prejudice against the pretty teys they carry so 
gracefully, as English women in days now half- 


forgotten, did with regard to that most becoming . 


of attire, black satin, 

The materials for full-dress evening wear are 
often exquisitely embroideried, and are rodes de 
4uxe without question, Spangles in ivory and 
gold and silver serve to bring out into futher 
prominence the beauty of fine silk and bead em- 
broidery on lisse, silk and tulle. Ribbon, and 
ribbon velvet at the hem of some of these fronts 
show the embroidery carried from the fabric to 
the edging, and delicate natural tones are used 
for working the tiny floral sprays. For day wear, 
this bordering of velvet and cashmere is treated 
with the same beautiful embroidery. Some of 
the spider-web embroidery and many kinds of 
silk and cord-work have a special beauty, and 
the gold embroideries are of unusual richness. A 
lovely design of feathers in white and silver on 
mousseline de soie has been successfully em 
ployed on an evening gown. 

Jane Hading’s dress, as it is called, is one of 
the latest novelties in Paris. It is made in both 
silk and wool, bordered with embroidery; the 
front of the bodice and skirt cut in one, and per- 
fectly loose, falling in easy folds as it will. It is 
after a much-admired garment worn by the popu- 
lar actress in one of her recent ré/es. A ng iri- 
descent bugle has beer. brought out, which gives 
additional shimmer to the embroideries, especi- 
ally over grey. The fabrics are almost unique, 
and are made up in a clever and original fashion. 


Among the dainty, costly display of fans, at a 
celebrated Paris perfumery company, are some 
particularly tasteful ones, which have lately ap- 
peared, as perspective presents to bridesmaids, 
or as moderate gifts to friends. They are in sev- 
eral shades of gauze, but mostly in the fashion- 
able leaf and moss-green, with corresponding 
mounts, or of carved brown wood. The back of 
each fan is of fine muslin, but the front is of 
gauze, cut out in points all around the edge, and 
attached quite loosely here and there to the mus- 
lin, so that the effect is almost that of two fans 
laid together; all round the edge, drooping over 
and around the points, are graceful sprays of 
lilies-of-the-valley, or other delicate blooms, ex- 
quisitely painted. The surface is softened by a 
spray or two, apparently fallen from the edge, on 
to it. These fans are called frill fans, on account 
of their appearance when clesed. The perfume 
pencils are now to be had in several more popular 
scents, notably, violette, ess bouquet, zsar, etc. 
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Small painted sabots, hung up by ribbons, with 
a bottle of perfume in each, are pretty souvenirs, 


Handkerchiefs are now very elegant, being 
richly embroidered, or appliqué on tulle all around 
the border, besides being edged with valuable 
lace, Once more, young ladies are seen embroid. 
ering squares of white cambric for this purpose, 
for it would be often too expensive a luxury to 
have their handkerchiefs embroideried by profes. 
sional workers. Machine embroidery costs much 
less than hand embroidery, but it has no value, 
and is not considered comme il faut enough for 
good society. Embroidery is now seen on every. 
thing, even on fans, and this brings me to one of 
the chief topics of conversation of the day, in the 
fashionable world of Paris, and that is the im. 
pulse that has been given to the fan trade by the 
fan makers of England, whose show at the ap 
proaching exhibition is to be one of the great at- 
tractions of that great undertaking. 


Referring to a late article on fans in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, we see that England was 
at one time the greatest fan-making nation in 
Europe,and under the Stuarts the trade was so 
strongly established, that Charles II. put a duty 
on the importation of fans from India in order to 
protect the English fan trade. The exhibiton of 
fans in the South Kensington Museum in 1876 
gave a new impulse to the then declining trade, 
and this exhibition was followed by others. The 
Princess Louise gained a prize for a beautifully 
painted fan at one of those exhibitions, and now 
there is a collection of fans of the last century at 
the South Kensington Museum, which is a per- 
fect study tor fan makers. The present revival 
of the English fan trade is owing much to the 
beautiful feather fans, which have been so fash- 
ionable of late. Marabout fans, however, are 
now even more fashionable than ostrich feather 
fans, and are also prettier. As Zhe Daily Tele 
graph justly says, “a fan, well managed and skill- 
fully wielded, may be made a most charming ad- 
junct to good dressing, and even a very sceptre 


of feminine power. The art of fan-making, there- 
fore, is by no means unworthy of art’s most gra- 
cious smile.” 

A remarkable metal crucifix has been discov- 
ered beneath the chancel floor of a church inthe 
Holderness district. The Atheneum thus de- 
scribes it: ‘It is of a bronze, and the figure Is 
hollowed out at the back. It is six inches long, 
and the stretch of the arms is five and a half 
inches. The feet are not folded over each other. 
The fall drapery round the waistis fastened with 
a girdle,and comes down nearly to the feet. 
—MARIGOLD. 
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O furnish a house thoroughout in good 
‘around taste, and with judgement requires experi- 
aluable ence, and a correct knowledge of 
nbroid. household needs. Inthis peculiar branch 
u of trade no merchant has been more successful 
TPO, than John Wanamaker, who will provide every 
xury to M aticle for use in, and to beautify a home, com- 
Profes. MH pletely furnishing each chamber from attic to 
3 much cellar, from kitchen to parlor, in the most tasteful 





and comfortable manner, at reasenable cost. 

Upon application, estimates will be given of 
the expense for furnishing one room or an entire 
house, in city, country or at seaside, and visitors 
at Philadelphia will dowellto walk through the 
foor of furnished rooms at Wanamaker’s, in 
which rooms are placed in correct positions. 
Such articles as are required for constant use. 
In the departments of glass, china, and silver- 
ware, may be found all the high novelties 
together with reasonable priced articles, and just 
the goods needed for out of town service, The 


dinner, breakfast, and tea sets, plain and decora- 
To 































Lon- ted, are marked at surprisingly low prices. 
1 was gain further information, write for estimates of 
; what you require and for new catalogue to John 
ae Wanamaker, 13th, Chestnut and Market streets 
‘aS $0 Philadelphia, Pa. If you want dresses, ask for 
duty samples of desired materials, and be sure and 
ler to mention THE SHOPPER. 
on of Drink that is Healthful. 
1876 Use by the public for 100 years with ever- 
ade, widening popularity, ought to be sufficient proot 
The of the excellence or an article of food. Suchis 
the testimonial submitted to the good sense of 
fully housekeepers by the proprietors of Walter Baker 
now & Co,’scocea, Of the legion who cannot drink 
yat tea or coffee steadily without deleterious effects; 
probably nearly all have tried this article, and 
wed thousands have from choice substituted it per- 
ival manently at the table for the less nutritrious 
the drinks. Itis a healthful, refreshing, delicious 
ash- beverage. Its vastly increased consumption has 





enabled its proprietors to place it upon the mar- 
ket at a lower price then ever before, while 
guaranteeing that its established reputation for 
absolute purity shall remain unimpaired. 


The retail establishments in Philadelphia are 
the finest in the United States, and the house of 
Strawbridge & Clothier is granted to be the 
largest and best equipped exclusively dry goods 
















4 establishment in the world. Buyers for that 

house are scattered all over the earth, and every 
- new or standard fabric, or mamufactured garment 
7 for ladies, misses, children, infants, youths and 
“ small boys can be found on its counters. Such 
is are our arrangements with this house, that any 

of our readers who are on the outlook for dress 
i: goods of any description, in cotton, linen, silk or 
2 woolen, can get samples of such fabrics as they 
h may wish, by simply writing and asking for 
t them. If not posted in regard to styles of ma- 





terials and prices, enclose 5 cts. in letter for the 
latest Trade Bulletin and Shopping Guide, with 









MHE SHOPPER. 


price list for the month. Address, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Eighth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
and please mention THE SHOPPER. 


A LETTER FROM DR, HANS VON BULOW. 


The Knabe Pianos which I did not know be- 
fore, have been chosen for my present Concert 
tour in the United States by my Impressario and 
accepted by me on the recommendation of my 
friend, Bechstein, acquainted with their merits. 
Had I known these pianos as now I do, I would 
have chosen them by myself, as their sound and 
touch are more sympathetic to my ears and 
hands than all others of the country. 

Dr. Hans Von BOLow. 
New York, April 6, 1889. 
To Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


For the Complexion and for light cutaneous 
affections, Creme Simon, superior to the “ vase- 
line ” and “cucumbers ;” it whitens and per 
fumes the skin, J. Simon, Paris; Park & Tilford, 
New York, Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Stores. 


All the new imported and domestic dresses 
show certain fulness at back of skirt and suffi- 
cient to actually require the improver or bustle, 
hence these much abused, but necessary accesso- 
ries, still hold their sway. The approved health 
cushions are small, light, comfortable and grace- 
ful, and they are presented in various shapes to 
meet the requirements of certain figures and 
customs, for a Directoire dress requires a differ- 
ent style cushion from that worn under a gown 
with full draperies. The Myra, price 35 cents, 
is in Directoire shape, and a smaller cushion, the 
Portia, price 25 cents, can be worn to advantage 
with either plain or full skirts. The new Elastic 
Braided Wire Dress Forms, price 50 cents, are 
particularly desirable for ladies with slight fig- 
ure. Any of the braided wire improvers with 
circulars of information can be obtained at given 
prices by writing to Weston & Walls, Manufac- 
turers, 1115 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mention THE SHOPPER in letter. 


There is nothing so depressing as a trouble- 
some corn, it makes us petulant and cross and 
unfits us for business or pleasure; but there is 
no longer any reason to suffer such tortures, as 
Messrs. W.,T. Hanson & Co., of Schenectady, N. 
Y., have placed upon the market one of the 
best cures ever prepared; it causes no pain 
and completely removes the painful excrescence. 
See the card in our advertising columns, 


‘Rein Holder, 

The Brewster safety rein holder, made at 
Holly, Michigan, has been advertised in our 
eolumns for several years, It is a great conve- 
nience, insures safety, is sold cheap, and every 
horse-owner should order one. The firm is 
responsible. 
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BY LENA RIVERS. 


CONOMY in dress is often a neces- 
sity, and how it can be best carried 
out is frequently a question of great 

importance. I think 

most people will agree 
with me that economy is rarely, if ever, pleasant. 
There are, however, persons who always have 
economized, and to whom liberal expenditure 
seems almost a sin; but these are the excep- 
tions. Most human beings find it a dreary duty 
to have to consider all that is spent, and to 
make one dollar do the work of two; but as it 
is frequently a necessity a few hints upon the 
subject may prove acceptable. 

My first piece of advice is to have as few 
clothes as you possibly can, consistent with your 
requirements, and to take care—the very greatest 
care—of what you have. The good appearance 
of a gown much depends on how it is put on for 
the first time, and how it is put away Try it on 
when it first comes home from the dressmaker’s, 
or when it is finished if made by yourself; see 
that every part is complete, that the skirt does 
not fall too low at any point—for a soil on the 
edge takes from its newness more than anything, 
and a seam that drags, and is worn dragging, will 
never come really right, and not even the best of 
dressmakers are infallible. 

Never buy cheap trimmings, better to do with- 
out entirely than to purchase some of the showy 
common kinds which are now so plentiful, Bead 
trimming, unless of the best, is a snare and a de- 
lusion. The hollow beads break easily, the 
threads give way perpetually; and you may rest 
assured you will never have any idle moments if 
you attempt to keep it in order. The same re- 
mark applies to the cord trimmings now so 
fashionable, You may possibly buy some that 
look well for a few cents less, but they will prove 
the dearest in the end, for the silk covering is of 
the thinnest, and will soon let the cotton founda- 
tion show. 

Never turn a gown inside out when you put it 
away, it creases it and spoils the trimmings. 
Dresses should be kept hanging in bags made 
from worn-out sheets or cotton gowns which 
button down the front, so that the folds are not 
disarranged in putting them in. Blue paper is 

the best preservative for white gowns, and it is a 
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good plan, where a white dress is likely to be 
put away for some time, to sew blue paper inside 
of the bag, and pin a loose sheet over the top and 
base of the bag, 

Bodices should be laid down flat on shelves, 
the bows stuffed, and each bodice carefully 
wrapped up and kept from the great enemy— 
dust. Furs should be well beaten, taken oy 
from time to time, covered with insect powder, 
and sewn in a holland bag. If you have a cam. 
phor-wood box, or one made of red cedar, or any 
highly smelling wood, keep your furs in it. 

Cardboard boxes, very strongly made, the 
length of a dress skirt, are very desirable to hang 
skirts in that are easily crushed. These can be 
furnished with a couple of hooks, so that when 
set on end they form a sort of hanging wardrobe, 
and can easily be set in any corner of a closet or 
wardrobe. 

The interests of economy may be largely con- 
sulted in the choice of materials for costumes, 
Nothing is more lasting than well woven all 
wool goods; the admixture of cotton causes 
cockling, and many other defects of wear. In 
selecting material, the presence of cotton can be 
discovered by the goods being harsher to the 
touch. Highly-stiffened corded silks wear 
greasy. Some of the cords have cotton mixed; 
be sure you abjure them. : 

In choosing ribbons with an eye to economy, 
it is well to select the reversible and to abjure 
velvet—it spots, creases, and becomes shabby 
quickly; at the same time it has a beauty all its 
own, 

Never try to wear a shoe too small, or that 
does not fit when you first put it on. Never let 
your shoes get dry or hard, Do not let it ru 
into the welt or insole, A shoe repaired in time 
will retain its shape and afford comfort, and will 
be found true economy, Never put wet shoes 
by the fire to dry, but dry them gradually and 
slowly. Never dry a wet shoe without first ap- 
plying some oil and grease—castor oil or tallow 
is best. The steam generated in a wet boot will 
scald it and cause it to crack. Do not use too 
much force in polishing—a gentle brushing with 
a soft brush is better than the vigorous work of 
the boot-black, Never have a thick crust of 
blacking on your shoes, wash it off occasionally, 
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and apply a little castor oil; you can polish it 
over in am hour or two. Never try on or handle 
s patent-leather shoe when cold; always thor- 
oughly warm it before bending the leather. A 
patent-leather shoe put on in a warm room can 
be worn out in the cold without injury. Do not 
pot a good pair of shoes on where rubbers are 
going to be worn; use an old pair for this, and 
withdraw the rubbers as soon as you enter a 
howse. 

Stockings in most households are an everlast- 
ing source of annoyance, the process of mending 
being universally disliked ; it is certainly a most 
monotonous task, and, in the case of children’s 
stockings, an endless round from week to week. 
No sooner has one’s basket shown signs of dimin- 
ishing, than another batch is added, and perhaps 
just as the children are ready to go out, a hole in 
the leg (which has been missed, or made in put- 
tg on roughly) is discovered, and this little 
hole will keep on catching your eye while you 
are out; or your husband says, “ Why, Maude 
has a hole in her stocking,” as if you had not 
noticed it! And you wonder if everybody else 
has done the same until you begin to wish your- 
selfat home again, instead of enjoying your walk. 
Now these accidents can be avoided by buying 
stockings which are not too tightly woven; it is 
this which causes them to go so quickly into 
holes, In selecting stockings choose those which 
are ribbed if possible, the more elastic the better. 
Arib stocking does not lose anything in appear- 
ance by the process, and is a very great advant- 
age in the wearing qualities. 


To return to the subject of economy a great 
help is to keep clothes and their adjuncts in 
order, When lace is soiled, for instance, have it 
cleaned at once or do it yourself whichever you 
prefer. Do not wait until you need it; the 
chances are it will be wanted on the spur of the 
moment, and, if not ready, money will have to 
be needlessly spent to replace it. Lace is the 
best and most economical trimming there is for 
many articles of dress, and, even if you do not 
happen to have a good store of real lace, the 
machine-made is now so excellent that it lasts a 
long time. 

Lists should be kept carefully of everything in 
the wardrobe and the deficiencies supplied as 
Soon as they occur, A far b*tter plan than being 
ignorant as to belongings, and spending money, 
as many of us frequently do, on articles which 
we actually have and do not know of, 
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Keep your accounts closely, If you reduce 
your expenditure to a system, you will find money 
is rarely wasted, and women are apt to be lavish 
in small sums, from which they desire little ad- 
vantage, though they tell upastonishingly, Few 
of the weaker sex to whom economy is an object, 
can indulge in that five dollar bill «for peace 
and comfort’ which unrecorded is to be found 
in many masculine accounts. 

There are many women who cannot hope to 
leave the city during the Summer, who are fain 
to find in their window gardens their only sub- 
stitute for flowering fields, These hire a car- 
penter to fasten a box the length and depth of 
the window sill and about eight inches deep 
with iron clamps in such a way that it will not 
interfere with the shutters or with the opening 
or closing of the window. If they can afford the 
extravagance, instead of the wooden box they 
may purchase one made of tiles, which will look 
better from the outside, but in whieh the plants 
will not grow nearly so well, as the water-tight, 
glazed material does not permit of free drain- 
age, and because the decay of the inside of the 
wooden box, which goes on rapidly with the 
constant moisture of the earth inside, affords a 
nourishment to the plants of which they are par- 
ticularly fond. Outside the box is painted 
green, and inside is covered with a layer of 
charcoal, which makes the drainage good and 
prevents mould upon the plants; the earth 
should be mixed with a good deal of sand and 
made rich with a fertilizer, and pansy plants 
will give the best returns for the least money and 
trouble this month. They are for sale for a 
mere trifle in the markets, but it is as well to see 
before purchasing that they are young plants, 
full of buds which have not yet blossomed; these 
have only to be set out in the box and given 
plenty of water to insure six weeks of constant 
flowering. Later there is nothing so satisfactory 
for window-boxes as geraniums; they bear the 
heat well and blossom all Summer long. There 
should be scarlet, pink, and white fish-geraniums 
for color, and rose-geraniums for sweetness. 
Around the edge of the box may be sowed nas- 
turtium seed, for the vines will grow over the 
edge and take up no space in the box, fringing 
it with splendid flame colors; or else slips of 
Wandering Jew, which grows hardily and forms 
a glistening green curtain about the edge of the 
tiny garden; and German ivy, with its heart- 
shaped leaves, is another pretty edging for these 
boxes. 
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T has been said, “there 
are but a few things 
on which health and 
happiness depend 
more than on the man- 
ner in which food is 

cooked. There is no country where an ample, 
well furnished table is more easily spread, and, 
for that reason perhaps, none where the bounties 
of Providence are more generally neglected,” 
than in this, our own. Our markets at this sea- 
son ofthe year present a most attractive appear- 
ance, Let us, this bright summer morning, take 
a stroll through one of our larger markets and 
feast eye, and in anticipation, palate—we must 
indeed have abused the body which our kind 
Father has given us, if we fail to enjoy all that 
we see spread before us. How beautifully the 
colors of nature blend, the rich red of the tomato, 
the deep green of the lettuce, the crimson straw- 
berry, the creamy white cauliflower, the crisp, 
delicate green of the pea, and the golden yellow 
of the squash. The number and variety of 
fruits and vegetables is so great, that during the 
warm season, and where the income is limited, 
a good table may be furnished from these 
alone, 

First walk through the market and see what is 
there; do not purchase an article the freshness 
of which you have any reason to doubt. Itis sad 
but true, that many dealers, blind to their 
own interest, and depending upon the want 
of knowledge ofthe purchaser, will attempt to palm 
off their stale fruits and vegetables, reserving 
the fresh ones for those who are able to discrim- 
inate ; but I hope and believe that the day is 
not far distant when a@// housekeepers will have a 
knowledge of this, the most important of sciences 
—the art of diving. 

A long step has been taken in this direction 
by introducing in many of our public schools the 
study of the Chemistry of Cookery. Inno other 
way could this knowledge be made to reach the 
masses. In these schools, the pupils are taught 
the composition of the human body, and of the 
various food products, and the necessity of food 
containing the same elements as those found in 
the body,—proper combinations of food, ete. ; 
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in fact they are taught to apply the science to 
every-day life, 
Some Hints on Marketing. 

It is an easy matter generally to decide 
whether berries are fresh or stale; if stale, they 
are withered, or show signs of decay, if fresh the 
color is bright and clear, the berry firm and per- 
fect in shape. 

The stems on peas and beans should be green 
and tender, if dry and shrivelled they are Stale, 
the leaves and stems of beets should be perfect. 
ly fresh, and the roots firm and crisp. 

Asparagus should have fresh purple points and 
thick, white, tender stalks. 

The flowers of cauliflowers should be creamy 
white and the leaves green and fresh; ifthe 
leaves are wilted, or there are dark spots on the 
head, it is not good. 

Good new potatoes are firm to the touch; if 
unripe they will wilt in a few days and are unfit 
to eat, 

The stalk of the cabbage should be entirely 
sound, the leaves fresh and crisp and free from 
decay. 

Fresh cucumbers are crisp and deep green 
or green and white in color—not green and 
yellow. 

It is better to wait for corn until it can be ob 
tained from the vicinity in which we live, for it 
should be cooked the same day as gathered; the 
grains should be plump and full, and the milk 
should spurt out when pierced with the nail. 

SOME WAYS OF COOKING SUMMER 

VEGETABLES, 
Green Peas. 

Wash the pods before shelling and shell with 
clean hands, then the peas will require no wash- 
ing. Boil the pods fifteen minutes, skim them 
out, put in the peas and boil until tender, about 
twenty minutes; five minutes before taking them 
up season with salt, when done add a little cream 


and butter. 
String Beans. 


Remove the strings, and cut the beans in small 
pieces. Wash and cook in boiling salted water 
until tender, the time varying with different va- 
tieties of beans. Drain, season with butter, 
salt, and, if liked, a little cream. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Asparagus 

Should be well washed, the stalks cut of equal 
lengths, and cooked in boiling salted water in a 
deep saucepan. Tie them in bundles of a dozen 
each, and stand them heads up in the saucepan, 
About an inch and a half of the heads should be 
out of the water, the steam being sufficient to 
cook them, while the hard stalky part is made 
soft and tender by the longer boiling which this 
plan permits. When tender, dish it upon toast 
which should be dipped in the water in which it 
was cooked (dish with the heads all turned one 
way) pour white sauce over it, and serve im- 
mediately. It shrivels and is spoiled if allowed 


to stand. 
New Potatoes 


Have a very thin skin which should be scraped 
of. Put them on in boiling salted water, and 
cook until tender, about one-half hour. Drain 
perfectly dry, put back on the stove, and cover 
with a clean towel until ready to serve. 

Corn. 

Remove the outer husk and every thread of 
the silk. Cover with the thin inner husk, put 
into boiling water and cook from ten to twenty 
minutes, Most people cook their corn too long, 
the corn is hardened and the flavor impaired. 
Try a kernel, and take up the corn as soon as 
the milk has thickened and the raw taste is gone. 
Serve immediately in a napkin on a hot platter, 

Caulifiower. 

Trim off the outside leaves and cut the stalk 
off flat at the bottom, soak in cold salted water 
for an hour, with the heads down; this will draw 
out all worms or insects which are frequently 
found close to the stalk, Tie each head ina 
piece of cheese cloth, and cook in boiling salted 
water until the stalk is tender—from twenty min- 
utes toa half-hour. Drain carefully, lay them in 
a dish and pour thin white sauce over them. 
The recipe for thin white sauce was given in a 
previous number, 


onmigsiiunaraiipip memes 
MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 
Strawberry Short Cake. 

One quart of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
four even teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of sugar, three slightly rounded 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one egg, and one large 
cupful of milk, or two eggs and three-fourths of 
acupful of milk. Mix dry ingredients and sift 
three times. Rub in the butter as for pastry; 
beat the eggs until light colored and thick, add it 
tothe milk and stir lightly into the flour mix- 
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ture. Divide into four parts, roll each part into 
a round cake the size of a pie plate. Put one 
layer on the plate, spread with a little soft butter, 
put on another layer and bake in a hot oven 
about twenty minutes. Let cool a little, sepa- 
rate, and spread with berries and powdered su- 
gar. If the berries are very large cut them in 
half. Serve with plain or whipped cream. 
Potato Salad. 

One quart of cold boiled potatoes cut in small 
dice and seasoned with salt and pepper, two hard 
boiled eggs, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley, one cupful of cold beet dice. 
Put alternate layers of potato, beet, yolk of egg 
rubbed through a strainer, white of egg cut in 
small dice and parsley cut very fine. Pour over 
all either a French dressing or cold boiled dress- 
ing. Sprinkle parsley and yolk of egg on top. 

French Dressing. 

One-fourth of a teaspoon of salt, one salt spoon- 
ful of pepper, one-half cupful of oil, one table- 
spoonful of onion juice, one-half cupful of vinegar. 
Mix in the order given, adding oil slowly. A 
tablespoonful of made mustard is considered an 
addition by many. This makes enough for two 
quarts of the salad. 

Boiled Dressing. 

Boilone-half cup of vinegar with two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of mustard, and one-half 
saltspoonful of pepper. Rub one-fourth ofa cup- 
ful of butter to a cream, with one teaspoonful of 
flour, and pour the boiling vinegar on it; 
cook five minutes and pour it over one well- 


beaten egg. 
Lettuce Salad. 


This should be served as soon as prepared, 
Wash carefully and dry the lettuce, Mix one 
saltspoonful of salt, and one-fourth of a saltspoon- 
ful of white pepper, with three large tablespoon- 
fuls of oil and one tablespoonful of vinegar; pour 
this over the lettuce, and toss the leaves over and 
over until they shine. 
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O & O Tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocer’s stores and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered to the public, It is perfectly 
pure and the quality never varies. It is also the 
most economical in use, as it has more strength 
than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade mark 
of the company, At last consumers of Tea are 
to be protected by a responsible and well-organ- 
ized association of producers and importers. 

















Fig. 1. Fan for Holding Photographs. 


The craze for having photographs disposed 
around rooms in every possible and impossible 
space still continues, and invention is taxed to the 


utermost to discover something new, The fan 
for this purpose illustrated on this page is a 
charming novelty. The materials required for 
the fan are } yard of plush, ¢ yard of brocade, 
millboard, thin card, and fancy paper for the 
back. These materials will be found sufficient 
for a fan one foot high. Cut seven half circles 
in thin card, the outside circle with a radius of 
12 inches, the other six graduated as is seen in 
the illustration; cover alternately with brocade 
and plush the upper part of each circle, as the 
lower portion is hidden by the piece below it. 
The material can be attached to the card with 
«shoemakers’ paste,” which can be purchased at 
any leather seller’s; this paste is thick, so does 
not soak through and stain the brocade or plush. 
The fan canalso be made in Japanese paper, 
using a combination of plain and figured; or 
pongee silk can be gathered over the part repre- 
sented as covered with brocade. H.N. 


Fig. 2. Basket for Duster. 

We have for so long been accustomed to look 
upon a feather-whisk as an essential in a by- 
corner of a drawing-room, that we are not sur- 
prised to find that a duster is now also to be ad- 
mitted there. Anybody who has any sense of 
tidiness knows the comfort of having a cloth at 
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hand with which the mischief done by a vase 
accidentally overturned may be remedied, or 
some dust cleared up that has been overlooked 
by a not too efficient servant. The pretty 
basket (Fig. 2) that is intended to hold this use- 


ful, but not ornamental object, is or a very com- 
mon shape, prettily draped with embroidered 
plush and fringe. Plush is so difficult a material 
to work upon satisfactorily, that I should recom- 
mend use being made of some of the appliqués 
that are to be had ready worked, and even ready 
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ful and acceptable gift for any one who wears 
glasses, and will be found very salable at fairs 


and bazaars. 


med at the back. These have been much 
improved of late, and, with care in the selection, 
they may be arranged so as to have a far better 
appearance than any poorly-worked embroidery. 
Some are not worked at all, but are contrived so 
gs to imitate painted velvet of very delicate 


tones of color. 
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Figs. 3, 4. Draped Jars. 
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As everything is now draped, we give an illus- 
tration of a china or glass jar draped with India 
silk and trimmed with lace and ribbon, the deco- 
ration entirely concealing any native hideous- 
hess in the ornamentation of the jar. 

Perfectly plain jars can also be draped with a 
pretty piece of silk, and tied with ribbon bows 
or ornamented with an odd fragment of lace, 
and thereby make a really pretty ornament at 
little or no cost. 
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Fig. 5. Embroidered Spectacle Case. 
The i i 
cardboard case is covered with dark blue Fig. 6. Knitted quilt. 


cloth, on the upper part of which are worked ; 
with crewel silks, moss-rose buds and leaves in (See colored page in front part of book.) 


appropriate colors. 
if desired, the case can be made more orna- 


mental by being made of plush. This is a use- 


* 


Fic. 6 shows the quilt when entirely com- 
pleted ; the remainder of the work is shown in 
the colored design in the front part of book. 
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The quilt when completed is extremely hand- 
some, and consists of squares joined together 
with a border, Five needles are required, and 
rather fine knitting cotton. For each square be- 
gin in the centre by casting on 8, two stitches on 
each needle. Knit round, as in stocking knit- 
ting. Ist row: Plain. 2d row: 4 times alter- 
nately the cotton over the needle, 2 plain. 3d 
row: 4 times, 1 purl, 2 plain. 4th row: *, over, 
I purl, over, 2 plain, repeat 3 times from *. 5th 
row: alternately 3 purl, 3 plain. 6th row: *, 
over, 3 purl, over, 2 plain, repeat 3 times from 
*, gzth row: 4 times, 5 purl, 2 plain, 8th row: 
*, over, 2 purl, over, I purl, over, 2 purl, over, 2 
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plain, repeat 3 times from *. gth row: 4 times, 
9 purl, 2 plain. roth row: *, over, 3 putl,3 
times over, I purl, then over, 3 purl, over,2 
plain, repeat 3 timesfrom *. 11th row: 4 times, 
15 purl, 2 plain. 12th row: *, over, 2 put 
twice alternately over, 1 purl, then over, 7 put, 
twice alternately over, I purl, over, 2 purl, over, 
2 plain, repeat 3 times from *. 13th row: 4 
times, 23 purl, 2 plain. 14th row: *, over, 3 
purl, 4 times alternately over, 1 purl, then cast 
off 8 stitches by knitting the next 3 purl, the fol 
lowing 3 (purl) together, ¢, the next purl, takihg 
the last two stitches of the right hand needle 
upon the left hand one, and drawing the last 
Y 
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sitch over the one before, taking these stitches 
again on the right hand needle, and drawing the 
stitch before over this, repeat twice from f, 4 
times, I purl,.over, then 3 purl, over, 2 plain, re- 

t 3 times from *. 


15th row: 4 times, 25 purl, 
2 plain. 16th row: *, over, 2 purl, twice alter- 
nately over, 1 purl, then over, 7 purl, 3 times 
over, I purl, over, 7 purl, twice alternately over, 
1 purl, over, 2 purl, over, I plain, repeat 3 times 
fom *. 17th row: 4 times, 37 purl, 2 plain. 
8th row: *, over, 3 purl, +, 4 times alternately 
over, 1 purl, then cast off 8, 1 purl, repeat once 
from {, then 3 times alternately over, 1 purl, 
over, 3 purl, over, 2 plain, repeat 3 times from *. 
igth row : 4 times, 35 purl, 2 plain. 20th row: 
#, over, 4 purl, f, over, 7 purl, 3 times 
alternately over, 1 purl, repeat once 
from +, over, 7 purl, over, 4 purl, over, 2 
plain, repeat 3 times from *, 21st row: 4 
times, 47 purl, 2 plain. 22d row: *, over, 5 
purl, t+, cast off 8,1 purl, 4 times alternately 
over, I purl, repeat once from jf, then cast 
of 8, 5 purl, over, 2 plain, repeat 3 times 
fom *. 23d row: 4 times, 33 purl, 2 plain. 
2th row: *, over, 8 purl, over, 7 purl, 3 times 
alternately over, I purl, then over, 7 purl, over,8 
purl, over, 2 plain, 25th row: 4 times, 41 purl, 
2plain. 26th row: *, over, 9 purl, cast off 8, 1 
purl, 4 times alternately over, 1 purl, cast off 8» 
9 purl, over, 2 plain, repeat 3 times from ** 
27th row: 4 times, 31 purl, 2 plain. 28th row: 
*, over, 12 purl over, 7 purl, over, 12 purl, over, 
2 plain, repeat 3 times from *. 29th row: 4 
times, 35 purl, 2 plain. 3oth row: *, over, 13 
purl, over, cast off 8, 13 purl, over, 2 plain, re- 
peat 3 times from *, 31st row: *, 13 purl, 2 
purl together, 14 purl, 2 plain, repeat 3 times 
from *, 32d row: over, 28 plain, over, 2 plain. 
33d row: plain. 34th row: over, 30 plain, over 
2plain, repeat 3 times from *. 35th row: *, I 
plain, 2 plain together, 14 times alternately over, 
2 plain together, then 3 plain. 36th row: *, 
over, 31 plain, over, 2 plain, 37th row: plain. 
38th row: *, over, 33 plain, over, 2 plain, repeat 
3 times from *, 39th row: 4 times, 35 purl, 2 
plain. 4oth row: *, over, 35 purl, over, 2 plain, 
repeat 3 times from *. 4Ist row: 4 times, 37 
purl, 2 plain. 42d row: *, over, 37 plain, over, 
2plain, repeat 3 times from *. 43d row: plain. 
44th row : *, over, 39 plain, over, 2 plain, repeat 
3 times from *. 45th row: *, 2 plain, 19 
times alternately over, 2 plain together, then 
3 plain, repeat 3 times from *. 46th row: 


*, over, 41 plain, over, 2 plain, repeat 
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3 times from *. 47th row: plain. 48th 
row: *, over, 43 plain, over, 2 plain, repeat 3 
times from *, Knit backwards and forwards on 
the next needle, 48 rows, decreasing at the be- 
ginning of every row to bring the stitches of the 
last row into proper position. 49th row: Take 
in 1 stitch by knitting the following, plain or purl, 
as the design requires,and drawing the Ist stitch 
over it, 9 purl, over, 1 plain, over, +, 7 purl, over, 
I plain, over, repeat twice from +, 11 purl. soth 
row: Take in 1, 9 plain, 3 times alternately 3 
purl, 7 plain, then 3 purl, 10 plain. 51st row: 
Take in 1, 8 purl, over, 3 plain, over, +, 7 purl, 
over, 3 plain, over, repeat twice from +, [0 purl. 
52d row: Take in 1, 8 plain, 3 times alternately 
5 purl, 7 plain, then 5 purl, 9 plain, 53d row: 
Take in 1, +, 7 purl, over, 5 plain, over, repeat 3 
times from +, 9 purl, 54th row: Take in 1, 4 
times alternately 7 plain, 7 purl, 8 plain. 55th 
row: Take in 1, 6 purl, +, over, 7 plain, over, 7 
purl, repeat twice from +, over, 7 plain, over, 8 
purl, 56th row: Take in 1, 6 plain, 4 times 
alternately 9 purl, 7 plain. 57th row: Take in 
I, 5 purl, +, over, 9 plain, over, 7 purl, repeat 3 
times from +. 58th row: Take in 1, 5 plain, 11 
purl, 3 times 7 purl, 11 purl, then 6 plain. so9th 
row: Take in I, 4 purl, 4 plain, take in the next 
two stitches by slipping 1, knitting the 2 follow- 
ing together plain, and drawing the Ist over 
them, 4 plain, +, 3 purl, over, 1 plain, over, 3 
purl, 4 plain, take in 2, 4 plain, repeat twice from 
+,6 purl. 60th row: Take in 1, 4 plain, 9 purl, 
+, 3 plain, 3 purl, 3 purl, 9 plain, repeat twice from 
+, 5 plain. 61st row: Take in 1, 3 purl, 3 plain, 
take in 2, 3 plain, +, 3 purl, over, 3 plain, over, 
3 purl, 3 plain, take in 2, 3 plain, repeat twice 
from +; 5 purl, 62d row: Take in 1, 3 plain, 7 
purl, +, 3 plain, 5 purl, 3 plain, 7 purl, repeat 
twice from +, 4 plain, 63d row: Take in 1, 2 
purl, 2 plain, take in 2, 2 plain, +, 3 purl, over, 5 
plain, over, 3 purl, 2 plain, take in 2, 2 plain, re- 
peat twice from +,4 purl. 64th row: Take in 1, 
2 plain, 5 purl, +, 3 plain, 7 purl, 3 plain, 5 purl, 
repeat twice from +, then 3 plain. 65th row: 
Take in 1, 1 purl, 1 plain, take in 2, 1 plain, +, 3 
purl, over, 7 plain, over, 3 purl, 1 plain, take in 
2, I plain, repeat twice from +, 3 purl. 66th row: 
Take in 1, 1 plain, 3 purl, ¢, 3 plain, 9 purl, 3 
plain, 3 purl, repeat twice from +, then 2 plain, 
67th row: Take in I, +, take in 2, 3 purl, over, 9 
plain, over, 3 purl, repeat twice from +, take in 
2,2 purl, 68th row: Take in 1, f, 1 purl, 3 
plain, 11 purl, 3 plain, repeat twice from f, 2 
purl. 69th row: Take in 1, 3 purl, 4 plain, take 
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of each uneven row to be knitted so; this de. 
scription to stand for each succeeding uneven 
row); 3 plain, over, 1 plain, over, 5 plain, over, 
2 plain together crossed, 1 plain, over, 2 plain, j 
together crossed, three times, then 2 plain to i 
gether. 2d row: over, 10 plain, over, 2 plain, 0 
together, 3 plain, 3 purl, 5 plain, over, 2 plain 
together, 1 plain. 3d row: twice alternately ; 
plain, over, then 5 plain, over, 2 plain together 
crossed,2 plain, 3 times alternately over, 2 plain to. 
gether, crossed then 1 plain, (The last 7 stitches 
ofeach uneven row till 29 row in the same way.) 
4th row: over, I1 plain, over, 2 plain together, 
3 plain, 5 purl, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together, 1 
plain. sth row: 3 plain, twice alternately over, 
5 plain, then over, 2 plain together crossed, 3 
plain. 6th row: 12 plain, over, 2 plain together, 
3 plain, 7 purl, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together, i 
plain. 7th row: 3 plain, over, 7 plain, over, 5 


in 2, 4 plain f, 3 purl, over, 1 plain, over, 3 purl, 
4 plain, take in 2, 4 plain, repeat once from f, 5 
purl. 7othrow: Take in I, 3 plain, 9 purl, *, 3 
plain, 3 purl, 3 plain, 9 purl, repeat once from f, 
4 plain. 71st row; Take in 1, 2 purl, 3 plain, 
take in 2, 3 plain, +, 3 purl, over, 3 plain, over, 3 
purl, 3 plain, take off 2, 3 plain, repeat once from 
ft, 4 purl, 72d row: Take in 1, 2 plain, 7 purl, 
3 plain, ¢, 5 purl, 3 plain, 7 purl, 3 plain, repeat 
once from f. 73d row: Take in I, I purl, f, 2 
plain, take in 2, 2 plain, 3 purl, over, 5 plain, 
over, 3 purl, repeat once from f, 2 plain, take in 
2, 2 plain, 3 purl. 74throw: Take in 1,1 plain, 
5 purl, ¢, 3 plain, 7 purl, 3 plain, § purl, repeat 
once from +, 2 plain. 75th row: Take in 1,1 
plain, take in 2, 1 plain, +, 3 purl, over, 7 plain, 
over, 3 purl, 1 plain, take in 2, 1 plain, repeat 
from +, 2 purl. 76th row: Take in 1, 3 purl, +, 
3 plain, 9 purl, 3 plain, 3 purl, repeat once from 


+, plain. 77th row: Take in 2,+, 3 purl, over, plain, over, 2 plain together crossed, 4 plain, 
9 plain, over, 3 purl, take in 2, repeat from}, 1 8th row: 13 plain, over, 2 plain together, 3 - 
purl. 78th row: Take in 1, 3 plain, 11 purl, 3 plain, g purl, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together, 1 P 
plain, 1 purl, 3 plain, 11 purl, 3 plain, 1 purl. plain. 9th row: 3 plain, over, g plain, over, 5 ” 
79th row: Tike in 1, 2 purl, 4 plain, take in 2, _ plain, over, 2 plain, together crossed, 5 plain. se 
4 plain, 3 purl, over, 1 plain, over, 3 purl, 4plain, 10th row: over, 14 plain, over, 2 plain together, ye 
take in 2, 4 plain, 3 purl,1 plain. 80th row: 3 plain, 11 purl, 5 plain,over, 2 plain together oe 
Take in 1, 2 plain, 9 purl, 3 plain, 3 purl, 3 plain, 1 plain, 11th row: 7 plain, decrease 2, g plain, P 
9 purl, 3 plain. 8Ist row: Take in 5, I purl, 3 over, 2 together crossed, 6 plain, 12th row: ee 
plain, take in 2, 3 plain, 3 purl, over, 3 plain, over, 15 plain, over, 2 plain together, 3 plain, 9 a 
over, 3 purl, over, 3 plain, take in 2, 3 plain, 3 purl, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together, 1 plain. o 
purl. 82d row: Take in 1, 1 plain, 7 purl, 3 13th row: 6 plain, decrease 2, 8 plain, over, 2 “ : 
plain, 5 purl, 3 plain,7 purl, 2 plain. 83d row: plain together crossed, 1 plain. 14th row: over, os 
Take in 1, 2 plain, take in 2, 2 plain, 3 purl,over, 16 plain, over, 2 plain together, 3 plain, 7 purl, . 
5 plain, over, 3 purl, 2 plain, take in 2,2 plain, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together, 1 plain. 15th 8 
2purl. 84th row: Take in 1,5 purl, 3 plain,7 row: 5 plain, decrease 2, 7 plain, over, 2 plain = 
purl, 3 plain, 5 purl, 1 plain. 8sth row: Take together crossed, 8 plain. 16th row: over, 17 
in 1, take in 2, 1 plain, 3 purl, over,7 plain,over, plain, over, 2 plain together, 3 plain, 5 purl, 5 mi 
3 purl, 1 plain, take in 2, 1 plain, 1 purl. 86th plain over, 2 plain together, 1 plain, 17th row: sn 
row: Take in 1, 3 purl, 3 plain, 9 purl, 3 plain, 4 plain, decrease 2, 6 plain, over, 2 plain togeth- me 
3 purl. 87th row: Take in 3, 2 purl, over, 9 er crossed, g plain. 18th row: over, 18 plain, to 6 
plain, over, 3 purl, take in 2. 88th row: Take over, 2 plain together, 3 plain, 3 purl, 5 plain, 
in I, 2 plain, 11 purl, 3 plain. Sothrow: Take over, 2 plain together, 1 plain. 19th row: 3 
in 1,1 purl, 4 plain, take in 2, 4 plain, 3 purl. plain, decrease 2, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together 
goth row: Take in 1, 1 plain, 9 purl, 2 plain, crossed, 6 plain, over, 1 purl, over, 3 plain. 29th 
gist row: Take in 1, 3 plain, take in 2, 3 plain, row: over, 21 plain, over, 2 plain together A 
2 purl. g2d row: Take in 1, 7 purl, 1 plain. 3 plain, 1 purl, 5 plain, over, 2 plain together a. 
93d row: Take in 1,1 plain, take in 2, 2plain, crossed, 1 plain. 21st row: (for the stripe at the 
I purl. g4th row: Take in 1, 3 purl, 1 plain. the upper edge of the lace, repeat the stitches of be 
gsth row: Take in 1, 3 plain. g6th row: Cast Ist to 20th row; the description of the point the 
off 3 stitches. Knit 48 rows like the 49th to _now follows) ; 6 plain, 3 times alternately over, a 
96th on the following three needles. I purl, then over, 4 plain. 22d row: over, 26 a 
For the border, cast on 25 stitches and knit plain. 23d row: 4 plain, over, 1 purl, over, ! ee 
backwards and forwards. Ist row: slip 1, 2 plain, over, 7 purl, over, 1 plain, ever, 1 purl, a 


plain, over, 2 plain together (the first 5 stitches 


over, 3 plain. 24th row: over, 33 plain. 25th 
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worn: 4 plain, 3 times alternately over, 1 purl, 
then over, I plain, cast off 8, 1 plain, 3 times al- 
temately over, I purl over, 4 plain. 26th row: 
oer, 34 plain. 27th row: 2 plain, +, over, I 
purl, over, I plain, over, 7 purl, over, 1 plain, re- 
peat once from +, over, I purt, over, 3 plain. 
gth row : Over, 45 plain. 29th row: 2 plain. +. 

times alternately over, I purl, then over, I 
plain, cast off 8, 1 plain, repeat once from +, 5 
times alternately over, I purl, then over, 4 
plain 30th row: 42 plain. 3Ist row: 2 plain, 
tover, 7 purl, over. I plain, over, I plain, repeat 
once from +, then over, 7 purl, over, 2 plain, 
3times alternately, 2 plain together, over, twice 
tplain together (the last ten stitches in each 
meven row, as far as 57th row, like the last 10 
of this row. 32d row: over, 51 plain. 33d 
tow: 2 plain, +, cast off 8, 1 plain, 3 times alter- 
nately over, I purl, then over, 1 plain, repeat 
once from +, cast off 8, 1 plain. 34th row: over, 
plain. 35th row: 4 plain, over, 7 purl, over, 
plain, over, 1 purl, over, 1 plain, over, 7 purl, 
over, 2 plain. 36th row: over, 39 plain. 37th 
row: 4 plain, cast off 8,1 plain, 3 times alter- 
nately over, I purl, then over, 1 plain, cast off 8, 
Iplain. 38th row: over, 26 plain. 39th row: 
40th row: 
4Ist row: 6 plain, cast off 8,1 
over, 18 plain. 43d row: 7 
over, 17 plain. 45th row: 6 
over, 16 plain. 47th row: 5 
I5 plain. 49th row: 4 plain, 
over, 14 plain. 51st row: 3 plain. 
over, 13 plain. 53d row: 2 plain. 
s4th row: over, 12 plain. 55th row: 1 plain. 
56th row: over, 11 plain. 57th row: the last 
lo stitches follow those of the stripe. 58th row: 
over, 10 plain. 59th row: 1 plain, 3 times alter- 
nately over, 2 plain together, 2 plain together 
crossed. 60th row: over, 10 plain: repeat Ist 
to 60th rows, MABEL WARE. 


6 plain, over, 7 purl, over, 2 plain. 


over, 27 plain. 
plain. 42d row: 
plain. 44th row: 
plain. 46th row: 
plain. 48th row: 
goth row: 
52d row: 


an RA 2 ote a 


WORK FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


A doll toa little girl holds almost the same 
position as a live doll does toa mother, What 
the doll shall wear, and how the garments shall 
be made is a subject for earnest consideration to 
the youthful mother. A little one takes great 
Pleasure in modeling the doll’s clothing, and 
no doll is ever quite as attractive as one dressed 
to represent a live baby. The long dress, skirts, 
and feet encased in tiny woolen socks all appeal 
strongly in the baby’s favor. This month we 
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illustrate two designs for doll’s bootikins, which 
we know cannot fail to please our youthful read- 
ers. 

Fic. 1. DoLv’s Bootikins (Crochet).—In 
this pattern the work is com- 
menced at the point of the 
toe, upon a foundation of 6 
chain. Istrow: miss the first 
stitch, 2 double crochet in the 
2 following, 3 double crochet 
in next stitch, 2 double cro- 
chet in next two. 2d to 8th 
rows: I chain, 1 double cro- 

chet in each following stitch, work 3 double cro- 
chet in the centre one. goth row: I chain, 9 
double crochet in the next 9, leaving the remain- 
ing stitches alone. Then crochet 1oth to 25th 
rows in the same way as 9th row, join the stitches 
of the last row with the last 9 that were left un- 
worked, also the under stitches of both halves. 
Round the upper edge crochet 1 row of double 
chain. For 2d row, alternately 1 double crochet 
in the first stich, 1 chain, miss I stitch. 3d row: 
2 double crochet in each chain. 4th row: * for 
one shell design, take up one stitch from the 
next double crochet, 4 chain, join the last one 
with the stitch on the needle, 1 double crochet in 
next stitch; repeat from *. 5th to 7th rows: 
like the previous rows, but the shells must be re- 
versed. 8th row: 2 double crochet divided by 
3 chain in the 2d following stitch. 

Fic. 2. Do.i’s BooTikins. (Crochet).— 
Worked in fine wool from the 
bottom of the sole ona round 
of 40 chain. Ist row: witha 
stitch on the hook, alternately 
take up 2 stitches from the 
next 2, draw them through 
with the one on the needle, 1 
chain. 2d to 11th rows: like 
the previous one, only decrease 

in 4th and 7th rows by putting 2 patterns to- 
gether on each side of the middle 2 patterns, 
omitting the chain between them; in 8th row, 
decrease by joining the middle 2 patterns to- 
gether, and at the beginning of 9th row make an 
extra pattern in the thread, between the last and 
first patterns or sections of the pattern. Make 
an open row to run a ribbon through, beginning 
with 3 chain, then 1 long double crochet in each 
stitch ; on each side of this work with pink floss 
silk work, *, 1 single in the first stitch, 5 long 
double crochet in the following, miss 1, repeat 
from *. 
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JUNE. 


ITH the glorious sunshine and 
genial warmth of this month 
comes to us the refreshing odors 
upon all sides of the gorgeous 

roses, which June crowns everywhere as 
queens. The beautiful wild blossoms of the 
spring, in their delicate beauty, have faded 
away and left but a memory behind them; but 
this month, nature has a greater show in the 
culivated beauties, each one of which is a mar- 
vel of the Creator’s hand. We send forth our 
June number of the magazine feeling assured 
that it will not compare unfavorably with all the 
natural beauties around it. Beautiful frontis- 
piece illustrations, colored and black fashions, 
showing all the latest designs, work pages fully 
illustrated, and a variety of good story matter 
completes the volume of GopEy’s LApy’s Book. 
We are not ashamed of the closing number of 
the volume, nor of those that have preceded it. 
There has not been any falling off in the at- 
tractions promised, but each number, so our 
friends and the press tell us, is better than the 
last. That is what we have aimed at, to add 
new attractions monthly, to improve the book in 
each and every department, and to work for the 
benefit and advantage of our subscribers, so as 
to produce, as nearly as possible, a perfect fash- 
ion magazine. Such a task is not one easily ac- 
complished, but perseverance and a natural 
instinct, showing us what our friends need, has 
heretofore aided us, and we feel confident will 
assist us in the future to meet the wishes of all 
our readers, To those who have not subscribed 
to GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for the year 1889, we 
would propose that now would be a good oppor- 
tunity for them to do so. With this number we 
commence a new serial story that cannot fail to 
please, by David Lowry, author of The « Re- 
presentative from Raccoon,” to enable all to 
enjoy this and the other good things provided 
for the balance of the year 1889, we will send 
the seven numbers for one dollar, this will enable 
many to enjoy the monthly visits of this general 
favorite, which, after once being welcomed to 
their homes, will, we feel assured, never again 
be a stranger in the household. EDITOR. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“From Snow to Sunshine,” by Alice Welling. 
ton Rollins, Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. For sale 
by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a beautifully illustrated book from origi. 
nal water color drawings of butterflies by Susie 
Barstow Skelding. The book is especially ap. 
propriate to the spring season and makes an 
exquisite gift book. 

‘Hark Hark My Soul,” by Frederick W. 
Faber, illustrated, with half page engravings by 
W. St. John Harper. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 
For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A beautiful rendering of this exquisite poem, 
the words of which are dear to every Christian 
heart. Handsome paper and quaint binding 
makes an attractive gift for a dear friend. 

“The Pretty Sister of Jose,” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by C. S. Rein- 
hart. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Burnett has made herself a world wide 
reputation by her popular works. The present 
plot is laid in Madrid among the humbler class 
of Spaniards. 

The story is very sweet and tender in feeling, 
intensely dramatic in its development, and is 
told with a winning simplicity that is character 
istic of the author. The series of episodes marks 
the turbulent course of a passion truly Spanish in 
its intensity, and the suggestive strokes and the 
bits of bright color give the story a sweep and 
brilliancy that are captivating. Mr. Reinhart’s 
illustrations are fresh, spirited, and graceful, 

The book will undoubtedly receive from the 
public the warm welcome it deserves. 

“Fun from Life.” Frederick A. Stokes & 
Bro., 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. . For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. Price, $1. 

To enjoy a good laugh is better than indulging 
in a fit of the blues. This book is a collection of 
the best jokes and illustrations, selected from the 
popular publication “Life,” a better investment 
for a small sum could not be found. 
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«Co-Operative Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions,” by Seymour Dexter. D. Appleton & 


Company, New York. 


This subject is well treated and gives informa- 
ion upon building, loan, saving and other 
associations, which can be of great use to parties, 
who thereby may be made to see how easily 
savings from very small beginnings grow and 
accumulate, after the first investment is made. 
Itis worthy of careful perusal by all who should 


sudy the old adage of “a penny saved is a 
\ 


penny gained.” 

«The Playtime Naturalist,” by Dr, J. E. Tay- 
lor, F. L. S., with three hundred and sixty six 
jlustrations, D, Appleton & Company, New 
York. 

The book tells in a pleasing manner of the 
wonders of nature discovered amidst pleasant 
rambles. Many of the different varieties of 
animal life are illustrated. All the subjects are 
treated ina masterly manner, and written so that 
the youngest may be interested in the recital. 


“Original Recitations.” By Eugene J. Hall. 
Complete edition of twelve numbers, put up in a 
neat case, will be sent to any address, postage 
paid, for $1.00; sample copies, Ioc. For sale by 
the American News Company, 39 and 41 Cham- 
bers street, New York. 

These recitations are intended for school, 
home, church and public entertainments, and 
contain selections both grave and gay, suited to 
boys and girls as well as those of more mature 
years. Mr. Hall hasa happy style of writing, 
which cannot fail to prove attraction to all who 
read his efforts. 


“Home Gymnastics for the Well and the Sick.” 
By E. Angerstein, M.D.,and G. Eckler. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. For sale by J. 
B, Lippincott Co,, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 

This is translated from the eighth German 
edition and is illustrated with numerous wood- 
tuts. The work is very comprehensive, giving 
plain and full directions for exercise that can well 
be followed out by students at home with great 
advantage and profit. 


“A Dreamer of Dreams,” by the author of 
“Thoth.” Appleton’s Town and Country Li- 
brary, D, Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 
5ocents. The idea of the book is novel, but we 
must not spoil the reader’s interest by disclosing 
the plot, We can, however, say that it is as 
tange as the Jekyll and Hyde story, and psycho- 
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logical mystery and seeming preternaturalism has 
a solution that any one can comprehend, A 
moral is also conveyed rather than expressed. 


“ The Alpine Fay,” translated from the German 
of E. Werner, by Mrs. A, L. Wister, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 
Mrs, Wister has endeared herself to the American 
people by the exquisite rendering of many favor- 
ite German authors; her translations are in the 
choicest language and purest idiom. The story 
exhibits the not uncommon struggle going on in 
Germany between ancient lineage and modern 
energy, the latter usually getting the advantage. 
The mountain home of the fine aristocrat, who 
owns it as his almost sole possession, finds it 
doomed to destruction by a railway; he. resists 
the marauder as long as possible, and finally per- 
ishes from excitement before his property is lev- 
elled to the ground. His daughter becomes the 
heroine, and a manly young engineer the hero, 
There are a number ot good characters intro- 
duced and many spirited descriptions. : 


« The Confessions of an Abbe,’’ just translated 
from the advance French sheets, and published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Its 
author, Louis Ulbach, is well known in Paris, 
where his romances have long been classed 
beside those of Emile Zola and Alphonse Daudet. 
His present workis noteworthy in many respects, 
Its power is great, its incidents thrilling, and its 
interest of the most absorbing kind. The char- 
acters are very vividly drawn, especially the 
Abbe d’ Altenbourg, Reine de Chavanges, Gaston 
de Thorvilliers, Louise, the heroine, and her 
youthful lover, Jules de Soulaignes, as well as 
Miss Sharp, the tricky English woman. “ The 
Confessions of an Abbe” is destined to create a 
sensation, and, of course, it will be widely read, 
It is published in Peterson’s New Series of 
Twenty-five Cent Books, so as to put it into the 
hands of all. 


o> 
or 





WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


I think “Gopey’s ” excellent this year. There 
are many fashion magazines published, but yours, 
for the price, far excels all others I have seen, 

The frontispiece in the April number, “I was 
naughty,” is exquisite, the sadness of the little 
girl’s countenance, the sympathetic manner of 
her companion is pathetic, and speaks to the 
most sensitive feeling. —J. P. W., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis. 
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I wish to express the pleasure I feel in receiv 
ing and reading GopEy’s. The editor and her 
co-laborers seem bent on placing it in the class 
that Henry Ward Beecher once characterized as 
«one of the books one cannot get along without,” 
—Mrs. A, V. D., Redfield, Kans. 


We have taken Gopey’s for many years. I 
think the patterns are perfect. They are so easy 
to put together, as I have found out; for I make 
my own dresses.—C, J. B., Easton, Pa. 


I do not know of so reliable a fashion maga- 
zine as GODEY’s. I thank you very much for 
your kindness in sending patterns, etc., during 
the past year. Have made a grand success of 
cutting since I have used your patterns.—Mrs, 
W. R. C., Collinsville, Tl. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book will please the femi- 
nine portion of every household. There are a 
number of bright stories, poems, fashion gossip, 
foreign notes and household information. Among 
the clever stories are “Her Own Way,” by 
Emily Lennox; “The Lady of the Miniature,” 
by Lucy Foster; “A Story of the Cardinal 
Virtues,” by Augusta de Bubna,and « A Handful 
of Wild Flowers,” by M, E. C_—Worth American: 
Philadelphia. 


“Gopey’s LApy’s Book” for May will be 
welcomed in every intelligent household, Its 
literary and fashion features are exceptionally 
strong.—£ve. Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for May, the favorite 
fashion magazine, has reached us. This number 
is full of choice illustrations of fashions and work, 
while the literary matter is more than up to the 
standard of any fashion journal. It is the pet of 
the ladies who, when they once see it, become 
so fascinated that never again can they do with- 
out it.— 7aggart’s Sunday Times, Philadelphia, 


The last issue of the charming Godey’s has 
been received, Rich with stories, elegant with 
artistic embellishments, alive with helpful hints 
for home, Useful for ladies who want to make 
their own dresses from correct and practical 
fashion plates. In a word, well worth $2.00 a 
year, for which you can get it.— Woman and 
Home, Philadelphia. 


OUR ARM CHAIR. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Buok for April maintaigg 
its high character as an authority on fashions 
needlework, hqusehold matters and light litem. 
ture. The illustrations are numerous and good, 
and there is an abundance of short stories, with 
continuations of two serials.— Zve, Bulletig, 
Philadelphia. 


The May number of Gopey’s LADy’s Boog, 
which is now on our table, is calculated to con 
firm the most exalted opinions concerning this 
magazine. Never was the publication more 
worthy of a permanent home welcome than 
uncer its present management, whether we 
regard it in the light of a fashion journal, a home 
counsellor, or a treasury of literary and artistic 
matter, it is worth far more than the $2.008 
year, which ensures its regular visits,— Democrat, 
Pinckneyville, Ill, 


How can we express our pleasure over the 
attractive pages of the May number of Gopgy'’s 
Lapy’s Book ? It is a help and entertainment 
to every member of the household. The 
young and old study its literary and fashion 
pages. The mother and housekeeper finds rest 
and comfort while reading “Chat With Our 
Neighbors,” and gets more valuable hints in the 
recipe department, The little ones are amused 
and entertained, and the universal verdict is that 
none of the family can do without this general 
favorite—GoDEY’s LADy’s Book, Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Ledger, Newport, Pa, 


The May number of GopEy’s Lapy’s Boor 
is full of attractive features. The frontispiece 
illustration is a pleasing picture entitled “I dess 
its B’oked.” The colored and black fashions 
and work novelties are shown in great variety, 
The illustrated story, “Her Own Way,” 
charming. “The Lady of the Miniature,” “A 
Story of the Cardinal Virtues,” and « A Handful 


of Wild Flowers,” are each of particular merit 
«« A Woman’s Way ” grows in interest. Numerous 
short sketches and poerrs fill up a well selected 
collection of light reading. The departments 
are of interest and practical value to house 


keepers. The fashion gossip and foreign letter 
are full of interest; and the boys and girls will 
find pleasing work suggested for them— 
S:andard, New Bedford, Mass. 











